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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JULY. NEW STYLE HATS. 
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BRIDAL-DRESS. 
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WALKING-DRESS. HATS. 












































MOURNING-DRESS. BONNETS. 
































NEW STYLE CHIGNONS—HALF FINISHED 


















































FRENCH PATTERN FOR CHEMISE 





FLANNEL MORNING-JACKET. 











FRENCH PATTERN FOR CHEMISE. 























~ PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


By M. Hobson, 





As published by SEP, WINNER, & SON, 1008 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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PIANO, 


1. In the world I’ve gained my knowledge, And for it have hadto pay, ThoughI _ nev-er 
2. Many a bright, good-hearted fellow, Many a no-ble- minded man, Finds him-self in 
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went to col-lege, Yet I’ve heard that po-ets say, Life is like a ’ mighty riv-er, 
wa-ter shallow, Then as-sist him if youcan; Some suc-ceed gt ev’-ry turning, 
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PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM. 
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Roll-ing onfrom day to day,‘ Men are ves-sels launch’d upon it, Sometimes wreck’d and 
Fortune fa-vors  ev’-ry scheme, Oth-ers too, tho’ more Se al Have to pull a- 
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cast a- way. So then Do your best for one an - oth - er, Mak-ing life 


gainst the stream. So then 
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Pull-ing hard a-gainst the stream. 






pleasant dream, 
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Help a worn and wea-ry 
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3 If the wind is in your favor, 4 Don’t give way to foolish sorrow, 
And you've weather’d ev’ry squall, Let this keep you in good cheer, 
Think of those who luckless labor, Brighter days may come to-morrow 
Never get fair winds at all. If you try and persevere. 


Working hard, contented, willing, Darkest nights will have a morning, 
Struggling through life’s ocean wide, Though the sky be overcast, 
Not a friend and not a shilling, Longest lanes must have a turning, 






Pulling hard against the tide.—Chorus. And the tide will turn at last.—Cherus. 
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BODIES FOR SUMMER-WEAR. COLLARS, ETC. 



































PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS CONFESSION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” ETC., ETC. 





«Hurry up, gentlemen! the coach is wait- 
ing,” cried the voice of the stage-driver, in front 
of the Metropolitan Hotel, at Long Branch. 

My story goes back to the days when rail- 
roads to the Branch were as yet unknown, and 
when the transit to New York was achieved by 
coaches that ran toward Sandy Hook, where a 
steamer awaited the passengers. 

A tall, handsome young man, at the sum- 
mons, came down the stair-case, two steps at 
a time, and almost ran over a matronly woman, 
a few years his senior, who was crossing the 
hall. 

“What? Going to leave us?”’ said the lady, 
in some surprise, and with more meaning in 
her look than in her words even. 

«Yes! It’s no use,” was the reply. ‘“‘Thanks 
for your good wishes, which I can see in your 
looks, Mrs. Maxwell. But I’m tired of playing 
the fool.’’ 

«Pshaw!” said the lady, putting her arm 
familiarly into his, and leading him into the 
drawing-room, which, at that hour, was de- 
serted. ‘Faint heart never won fair lady, 
Mr. Hastings. Listen to me. The coach will 
wait a moment.” 

“It’s not a question of faint heart,” answered 
the gentleman. ‘‘But Kate won’t have me. 
See here, Mrs. Maxwell—it’s hardly fair of 
you to corner one—but she refused me, point- 
blank, last night.” 

‘‘And what if she did? I refused Mr. Max- 
well the first time myself. It’s a way some of 
our sex have. Come, stay, and try again.” 

“I’m @ proud man,” was the reply, ‘and 
don’t like being trified with. But I’d stay, if 
I thought it would do any good. But it won’t. 
She isn’t anywhere about, you see, though I 
told her I would go away to-day. When I said 
it, she actually laughed. And yet, confound 
her, I can’t help loving her.” 





laughed also. But she knew better than to do 
it just yet. ; 

««She was a little hysterical, or she wouldn’t 
have laughed,” she said. ‘The truth is, Her- 
bert, you are a pair of fools. You are proud, 
as you say, and don’t brook refusals. Kate is, 
perhaps, a bit of a flirt, but I sincerely believe 
she loves you. All she needs is a little more 
urging. You must storm the fortress till it 
surrenders. Give her no quarter, that is my 
advice;’’ and now Mrs. Maxwell, seeing his 
face brighten, ventured a laugh. 

It was a clear, musical laugh, and it cheered 
Herbert still.more. Hehesitated. If another 
five minutes could have been granted to Mrs. 
Maxwell, she would have prevailed. But, at 
this moment, a voice cried, 

‘“‘Here he is. Hurry up, Hastings. We've 
been looking for you everywhere. The stage- 
driver says he won't wait another moment. 
Ah! Mrs. Maxwell. Our holiday is over, you 
see. Good-by.” 

That interruption decided Herbert. He shook 
his head in reply to Mrs. Maxwell’s entreating 
look, wrung her hand, and dashed out of the 
drawing-room. The next minute the crowded 
coach was rolling heavily through the sand, 
with the surf thundering on its right. 

It was six miles, or so, to.the steamboat- 
landing. For the first two miles the passen- 
gers, all of whom were gentlemen, chatted 
gayly; but after that they gradually grew 
silent, the monotonous drag of the wheels in 
the sand acting as a sort of soporific. | One’ or 
two, in fact, fell asleep. And now Herbert 
began half to repent of what he had done. 
‘Perhaps I have been too hasty,” he said, to 
himself. ‘*What if Mrs. Maxwell is right?” 

He mused thus for quite half a mile. ‘Ive 
a great mind to go back,” hethought. ‘Hold 
on, driver,” he cried, aloud, ‘‘I’ve changed my 


Mrs. Maxwell would have liked to. have‘ mind. Stop till I jump out. I'll walk back.” 
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Before his sleepy companions could ask 
what he meant, he had left the coach, had 
lit a segar, and was plodding through the 
heavy sands on his return, 

His mood soon changed again. ‘What a 
precious fool I am making of myself,” he re- 
flected, and he turned to hail the coach, but it 
was a quarter of a mile off. 

He stopped still. ‘If that fish-hawk dives 
before I count fifty,”’ he said, “I’ll go back to 
the Metropolitan: if not, I’ll walk to the land- 
ing and take the afternoon boat.’’ 

The fish-hawk dove almost immediately. 
“Fate has decided for me,” he said, desper- 
ately. ‘‘Now let us see how wisely.” 

Meantime, where was the offending Kate? 
To do her justice, she was not aware how 
much she loved Hastings until she had re- 
fused him... It was not altogether coquetry 
that led her to say, ‘“‘no.” The answer had 
been given in the first surprise and embarrass- 
ment of the proposal. She was frightened to 
find, almost immediately, how much she had mis- 
understood herself. She grew more and more 
embarrassed in consequence; and her manner, 
afterward, at which Hastings took such offence, 
was, as Mrs. Maxwell had suggested, really the 
result of nervousness. Even before he left her 
she bitterly repented what she had said. Had 
he persevered a little longer, she would have 
confessed the truth. She did not, however, 
believe he would leave the Branch, even after 
he had said so. Hence, early in the morning, 
she had started for a long walk on the beach, 
hoping to meet him there, as usual; for hardly 
a day had passed, within the last fortnight, 
that these two had not so met. 

There was an old wreck, at that time, about 
a mile, or more, above thé Metropolitan, which 
had been a favorite haunt of theirs, and thither 
she repaired. She tried to read till Herbert 
should appear, but her thoughts wandered from 
her book continually, Meantime, the hours 
passed without Herbert appearing. Her heart 
began to fail-her. She spent the time examin- 
ing her real feelings, and the more she scruti- 
nized them, the more she felt her love had gone 
from her forever.. By-and-by the hot tears be- 
gan to come. She knew how proud Hastings 
was, and she said to herself he would never 
come back. 

The sea rolled heavily in; the fish-hx—*: 
sailed overhead; the breeze blew fresn from 
the eastward; the sun shone dazzlingiy bright. 
It was getting toward noon. She gav2 vr all 
hope, at last, and rising, began to walk back 
toward the hotel. But, after awhile, she sat 


down again, on a boulder, under shelter of the 
bank, for she had been, all this time, upon the 
beach below it. She would not yet abandon 
the chance of seeing him. Gradually she fell 
into a sort of revery, and began, half uncon- 
sciously, to trace Herbert’s name in the sand 
with the point of her parasol. 

It was at this juncture that Herbert, walk- 
ing along the top of the bank above, discerned 
her: He had already passed her, and would 
not have seen her at all, but that his attention 
was suddenly directed to a fish-hawk, that, 
diving for victim, had gone sailing off, north- 
ward, with its prey. His heart began to beat 
fast. Here was the chance he had wished, yet 
not dared to hope for: it surely was a favor- 
able sign that she had gone to their usual ren- 
dezvous. He hastily sprang down the bank 
and began hurriedly to retrace his steps to- 
ward her. 

He thought she would’ hear him as he ap- 
proached. But she did not. She was evidently 
too absorbed: in what, however, he could not 
yet discover. He came nearer and nearer. 
What with the roar of the surf, and her own 
absorption, Kate still remained unconscious of 
his presence. He approached so close, at last, 
that he could look over her shoulder. Blessed 
vision! Could he believe his own eyes? She 
was writing, with her parasol, in the sand, the 
word, 

HERBERT. 

His first impulse was to snatch her to his 
arms. He was loved then? Mrs. Maxwell had 
been right. 

But he restrained himself, waiting, with 
bated breath, to see what she would do next. 

She did nothing for a» moment. Then she 
sighed, and went on tracing,’ slowly, other 
words. They were 

Herbert. I Love you. 

Hastings could control himself no longer. 
His segar had long been out, though retained 
mechanically: he now flung it away, and stoop- 
ing over, caught Kate’s face in his hands, and 
kissed her full on her ripe lips. 

She. sprang up, with a half scream, and 
turned to face him,.angrily, for she did not 
realize, for a moment, who it was. But when 
she recognized her lover, she blushed over 
throat, cheek, and brow even, and covering 
her face with both her hands, would have ran 
{ away, if Herbert had not been too quick for 
; her. . 
“Darling,” he: whispered, clasping her in 
) his arms, and drawing her to him, ‘God bless 
} you for those words! I had come to try my 
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fate once more. Say that dear confession over 
again.” 

Kate was silent for awhile. But his caresses 
goon dried her tears, and made her forget her 
momentary shame. 

By-and-by she looked up saucily and an- 
swered, 

«‘ Well, listeners, they say, never heard good 
of themselves, and if I’m such a flirt, as Mrs. 
Maxwell tells me I am, you haven’t much of a 
bargain. There, will that do?” 

«Then you do love me?” insisted Herbert, 
eager to hear, in her own sweet accents, the 
acknowledgment. 

Kate’s eyes were now full of mischief. 

«What is written on sand, you know, is the 
simile for a woman’s fickleness.” 

But, even as she spoke, her sparkling eyes 
lost their saucy look, and gazed at him with 
such love, that Herbert took her in his arms 
again and kissed her rapturously; and I am 
afraid, if the truth must be told, that Kate, 
after awhile, kissed him in return. 

What a happy hour it was that followed! 
The lovers paced up and down the strand, far 
out of sight of any intruders, exchanging con- 
fessions as to when they first began to be in- 
terested in each other. Ah! that first hour 
of mutually acknowledged affection. Is there 
anything in life, ever after, half, or quarter, 
80 blissful ? 

Mrs. Maxwell happened to be standing in 
the piazza of the hotel, as Hastings and Kate 





returned, toward dinner-time, arm-in-arm. She 
understood all at a glance, but she could not 
forbear a little raillery. 

«Ah! you’re back again, Mr. Hastings,”’ she 
said. ‘I thought you’d such imperative busi- 
ness in New York, that, if you didn’t get there 
to-day, the world would come to an end. And 
you, Kate, my dear; you said you had a dread- 
ful headache. Will walking in the sun cure 
it, child? Bless me, how red your cheeks are! 
Really, you must use some glycerine. Do you 
know what glycerine is, Mr. Hastings? You 
really don’t! Well, well,” with an arch smile 
at Kate, ‘‘you’ll find out now, soon enough.” 

Kate staid to hear no more of this badinage. 
Taking her arm hastily from Herbert’s, though 
not without a last look of love, she fled up the 
stair-case, like a frightened deer. 

Mrs. Maxwell laughed softly, watching Kate 
till she was out of sight. Then she turned to 
Hastings. 

“T congratulate you,”’ she said, pressing his 
hand warmly. ‘You’ve won a real treasure. 
So much, too, for taking an old woman’s ad- 
vice.”’ 

“T wish all old women, as you call them, 
were as beautiful and kind as one I know,” 
answered Herbert, gallantly kissing her hand. 

««But how did it come about?” 

‘“«Ah! that’s my secret,’ answered Herbert. 

And to this day he has never betrayed Kate. 
Only he and she know in what way she made 
her Unconscious ConFrEssIon, 
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- SANGSTER. 


Tue way is long, my darling; 
The path is rough and steep ; 

And fast across the evening sky 
I see the shadows sweep! 

But, oh, my love! my own one! 
No ill to us can come; 

No terror turn us from the path, 
For we are going home! 


Our feet are tired, my darling, 
So tired the tender feet; 
But think, when we are there at last, 
How sweet the rest—how sweet! 
For, lo! the lamps are lighted, 
And yonder shining dome, 
Before us gleaming like a star, 
Shall guide our footsteps home. 


We've lost the flowers we gathered, 
So early in the morn; 

And on we go, with empty hands, 
And garments soiled and torn. 





But, ah! the dear All-Father, 
Will out to meet us come, 

And fairer flowers, and whiter robes, 
There wait for us at home. 


Art cold, my love? Art famished? 
Art faint, and sore athirst? 

Be patient yet a little while, 
Be joyous, as at first! 

For, oh! the sun sets never, 
Within that land of bloom; 

And thou shalt eat the bread of life, 
And drink life’s wine at home. 


The wind blows cold, my darling, 
Adown the mountain steep; 

And fast across the evening sky 
The long, gray shadows sweep. 

But, oh! my love, press onward, 
Whatever grief may come, 

For in the way the Father set— 
We two are going home! 
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BY DAISY VENTNOR. 





One. day Frank came home, with a look of 
triumph. 

«I have a ‘perfect treasure’ for you,” he 
said, ‘‘in the way of a nurse. Gerald Temple 
is going to take his family to Europe, and when 
he heard what you wanted, offered to let us 
have their nurse, whom they will not want.” 

I heard a low sigh. Virginia, Frank’s only 
sister, had been sitting in a corner of the draw- 
ing-room. She rose now and slipped out. 

‘‘How could you, Frank?” I said, following 
her with sad eyes. ‘I have never heard your 
sister speak of the Temples since she has lived 
with us: the very mention of their name brings 
back the memory of Gerald’s brother, and all 
that sad tragedy.” 

. “I am sorry,’’ said Frank, “but I did not 
know she was in the room. Poor Virginia!” 

Yes! poor Virginia, I said, to myself. But 
once the blithest, loveliest little creature I 
ever knew. It is something of a story, but ’tis 
‘san owre true tale,’? and I will tell it in the 
shortest way I can. 

Virginia and Frank were orphans, and 
old Mrs. Chichester, their grandmother, had 
adopted Virginia almost from her infancy. 
The old lady had very ambitious hopes of 
making a splendid match for her beautiful 
grandchild. But Virginia thought otherwise; 
and when she was just seventeen, at the time 
of my wedding, she and Langley Temple were 
insane enough to fall desperately in love with 
each other. Langley was Frank’s most inti- 
mate friend, and the pair met continually at 
our house until grandma Chichester found it 
eut. After awhile Langley was ordered to 
his ship, (he was in the navy;) but Frank 
waged battle with grandma until he obtained 
a viperish consent that the lovers might cor- 
respond, Grandma took pains not to let Frank 
know how Virginia was tormented and tyran- 
nized over, until the poor child consented to 
go out into society again; and there she met, 
and made ready conquest of, the very man 
whom grandma had intended for her beauty— 
Horace Kent. Virginia refused him; but grand- 
ma said, scornfully, ‘¢ That made no difference. 
She would come to her senses soon;”’ and, to 
my utter amazement, the trousseau went on, and 
var we were bidden to the wedding—a 





quiet, elegant affair, where Virginia talked and 
walked as if she were frozen. Frank and I 
confessed to each other, that night, that 'the 
business passed our comprehension, for’ we 
had no idea then of foul play. 

Kent and Virginia were to sail for Europe 
within a fortnight of their marriage, and went 
to Washington and Baltimore to pass that time. 
Left alone, one evening in Baltimore, with a 
severe headache, Virginia remembered to have 
seen some aromatic vinegar in her husband’s 
dressing-case. Kent was peculiar in his eare- 
ful way of locking up his belongings, and she 
took her own bunch of keys to open the box, 
when, rather to her surprise, she found the 
key left in the lock. Some listless, vague im- 
pulse, which she could never afterward ac- 
count for, prompted her to lift the upper tray, 
although she had found the vinegar already. 
Underneath, to her surprise, she found papers, 
and was about returning the tray to its place, 
without further examination, when her eye 
was caught by the words—“ My own Virginia,” 
in a dear, a too well-known handwriting! 

When Kent came back that night, he found 
his beautiful, young wife senseless upon her 
bed, with two letters crumpled between her 
cold fingers. One, the last letter that Langley 
had actually written her; and the other, the 
base forgery, in which he asked to be released 
from his engagement. Kent was not all bad. 
He loved her madly, and you may be sure that 
his sore punishment began, when, after the 
physicians had brought her out of that death- 
like swoon, the first. words that came from Vir- 
ginia’s lips, in that strange, passionless tone, 
which is far worse than anger, were, ‘‘Remem- 
ber! I will never forgive you—never!” 

They came back to New York for a single 
day; but Virginia saw no one but her grand- 
mother. The old lady, upon her death-bed, 
raved of that interview, and vainly implored 
Virginia’s forgiveness fot urging Kent on to 
his treachery. The newly-wedded pair sailed 
in the ill-fated ship which took fire off the 
coast of Nova Scotia, and whose name still 
carries terror to many a heart. Virginia was 
one of that handful of survivors; her unhappy 
husband fought for her place in the boat, and, 
remaining behind, himself perished with the 
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ship. The agony of terror, the long night 
which. she spent at the mercy of the waves, 
proved too much strain upon poor Virginia’s 
already overburdened frame, ‘and Frank and I 
were Summoned by telegraph to her at Hali- 
fax, where she lay for days, unconscious, with 
a brain fever. And then, to add to her misery, 
when recovering, she was thrown into'a nearly 
fatal relapse by seeing, accidentally, that the 
Tecumseh had gone down, in the attack on 
Mobile harbor, with every soul’dén board. The 
Tecumseh was Langley’s ship. ; 

Kate came to live with us about two years 
before the commencement of my story. She 
Seemed to feel a sort of sorrowful remorse 
about her husband, which ‘Was’ not ‘grief, and 
yet it cast a shadow over her life: “He was 
treacherous and false,” she said to’me, one 
day, ‘‘and he broke my heart—but what right 
have I to judge him? Harrie, I told him that 
I Would never forgive; and he died thinking 
himself unforgiven.” Of Langley, as I told 
you, she never spoke. 

Well, the “perfect treasure” made her ap- 
pearance. She was a rather young-looking 
woman, with a pleasant, low voice, and very 
good manners, for one of her station. I was 
charmed. Certainly, this girl seemed deter- 
mined to please me; she did her work’ in a 
faultlessly neat way; she amused and played 
with the twins; and baby had more quiet 
nights than I had known him to have for 
weeks. So, after ‘a month’s. trial, I began to 
sing Alice’s praises, and allowed her full con- 
trol in her own department, with a good many 
privileges. Virginia alone did not seem to 
like her. Virginia had a curious way of look- 
ing at new faces—a searching, penetrating 
glance, that I always thought had a sort of 
mesmerism in it, all the stranger because her 
eyes were so gentle and soft. Alice never met 


‘ the look fairly, as I remembered afterward. 


It was the spring of 65. The closing scenes 
of the war were crowding’ thick and fast upon 
each other. Virginia kept her room a good 
deal. The warm April weather seemed to 
enervate her, and she shrank away from the 
joy and enthusiasm we all exhihited. Poor 
child! it was hard for her to hear of the sol- 
diers and sailors who would be coming home 
now, and to feel that, for her sore heart, Peace 
would bring no balm. 

One night, Frank had taken a box at the 
Italian opera in New York. We lived in 
Brooklyn, and, as Kellogg was to sing, I beg- 
ged Virginia to go with us. But she steadily 
declined. She would stay at home and keep 





house, she said. Now, two of my servants were 
going toa fireman’s ball the same night, leaving 
only Alice and the cook at home; so I must say 
I felt rather more easy about the children when 
I found that Virginia would not go. Going 
from New. York to Brooklyn at night, how- 
ever, is a long journey, and it was close upon 
one o’clock when we drove up to our door. 

In the meantime, Virginia, after our depar- 
ture, had sat for some time writing letters in 
her own room. ' The twins were having a noisy 
romp in the nursery; and when she looked in 
to say good-night, Fred fastened himself upon 
her neck, and begged to come and stay with 
auritie. She yielded, and then Fred began 
building card-houses on the sofa until he got 
tired, when he curled himself in a corner, and 
in two ‘seconds was fast asleep. Being very 
much interested in her book, Virginia let the 
little fellow steep on, thinking that by-and-by 
she would take him up to her otvn room and 
put him to bed there, as she frequently did. 
At last she fell asleep herself. 

She never knew how long she slept, but she 
had a painful nightmare sensation, as if some- 
body was trying to smother her; and after 
struggling with the feeling for some time, she 
slowly, and with a great effort, opened her 
eyes. Why! what had happened to the room? 
The gas must have gone out—it was totally 
dark, save a flickering gleam from the dying 
fire on the hearth; and what a sickening, 
deadly smell there was. With a lightning 
rapidity, which is more like instinct than 
thought, it suddenly flashed upon her what 
the strange scent was—chloroform! Then, as 
she caught her'frightetied breath, and shrank 
back into her chair, a low sound of voices from 
the dining-room reached her ears. The door 
between the rooms’ was ajar, and she saw @ 
thread of light from it; the voice she ‘first 
heard was a man’s, 

“Yer didn’t give the young ’oman too much, 
did yer?” it asked, rather anxiously. 

“Wish Thad,” answered Alice’s low, stealthy 
voice. ‘I hate her! She suspects me.” 

“Ha, ha!” gurgled the man. “She must 
ha’ been purty oncivil to yer; yer usually gets 
on the right side of "em. Is that ’er piteher 
silver or plate?” 

“Plate. The silver is up stairs.” 

Virginia shook as she heard the venom of 
that low voice. ‘‘She was Mr. Langlcy’s lady- 
love, till her old grandma stopped it.” 

‘And what were Mr. Langley to yer, my 
girl?” said the man. 

‘“*Hush! you’ll wake the child, and I don’t 
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want to do him any harm, , Mr. ,Langley——” 
The woman’s.voice softened. ‘‘He never said 
a dozen words to me in his life; but, look you, 
Vincent, I worshiped him.” 

“That’s right. Tell me,all, as I’m yer hus- 
band that is to be,” said, the other, with a 
goarse laugh. 

‘*Mrs; Kent has splendid, jewels, too. I 
picked the lock to look at them. You can 
take as many of those as you like. Come.” 

As soon as the sound of their footsteps died 
away, Virginia snatched. the deadly, handker- 
chief off her head, and staggered to her feet, 
though dizzily. She was a very spirited. girl, 
and determined that the pair should not escape. 
But what could she do? It was vain to think 
of getting the cook to alarm their neighbors at 
the corner, for the next lot was vacant, and 
she must crossthe hall, and go past. the stairs, 
tofimd her. ..There would be no use in throwing 
up the, window.and screaming; the house was 
on Clinton Avenue, far out, and the policeman 
did not come past very often. 

Virginia wrung her hands, when a sleepy 
murmur of “‘ Auntie!’’ startled her. In a,second 
her resolve was taken, and she was.on her knees 
by. Fred, kissing him and saying, ‘‘ Fred!’ my 
darling, ‘‘auntie is going to do, something very 
funny. You remember how papa:jumped you 
down from.the balcony on Christmas day to run 
after the monkey? I’m going to jump you down 
now. Don’t speak a ‘word, Act like a man, 
There!” 

Fred was just four years old, but a great boy 
for his age, and he always obeyed Virginia 
implicitly ;: so he rubbed his sleepy eyes wide 
open, and was carried to the window. The 
baleony, outside, was not far from the ground; 
As Virginia looked out, carefully, she saw, 
under the corner gaslight, a tall figure, with 
a gleam of brass buttons, 

“Fred,” she whispered, rapidly, ‘‘run fast 
to that policeman, and tell him he must come 
right here to auntie; then go to Mr. Motley’s 
at the corner, and ring the bell with all your 
might—it is low, and you.can reach. it—and 
tell George and Harry Motley that aunt Vir- 
ginia says there is a thief in the house. Don’t 
be afraid, Fred; be a man, like papa!” 

Over; softly, gently, over the low railing; 
and then, with a good shake of his small person, 
Fred’s fat little legs trotted swiftly off toward 
the policeman. 

Directly, under the balcony, a voice said, 
softly, 

‘*What’s wanted, ma’am? Can you open the 
front door for me?” 





‘I cannot,” she panted; ‘‘there are burg- 
lars in the house, and I should be heard, 
Couldn’t you get,up here somehow?. Has the 
little boy, gone to the neighbors?” 

There was no answer to her question, but 
the policeman easily followed her suggestion, 
and climbed up oyer the balcony. 

The fire had now died out in the room;, the 
only light was a faint glimmer from the hall. 

‘‘Wait!’’ whispered Virginia, laying her.cold 
hand on the, policeman’s arm as he made @ 
motion to go forward, . ‘¢They are up. stairs, 
in my ,room, looking for my jewels... If you 
will stand just behind that door, I will creep 
up, the. baek stairs and reconnoiter; :if the 
woman comes. down to answer the bell, seize 
her. There is but,one man; if I want. help, I 
will call, and then you must rush up the front 
stairs.” 

“Are you not afraid?’’ asked the police- 
man, with some, surprise; but Virginia, was 
gone before he had finjshed the remark, 

When she reached the stairs, she found, by 
the sounds, that the man had evidently gone 
into the silver closet, which stood on the other 
side of the back stairs, and that now she was 
between the two—for she could hear. Alice 
walking about in her room. Quick asa flash, 
the little figure glided up the stairs, slipping 
off her boots on the lowest step; there was no 
light in the hall, except that afforded by the 
burgiar’s lantern, for the gas was turned down 
low, and the lantern set inside the closet-door, 
That door opened outward, and the key was 
in it; a spring, a sudden bang, and then the 
click of the key in Virgitiia’s nervous fingers, 
as she turned it in the lock. A tremendous 
curse came from the captured thief, as she 
leaned breathless against the door. The same 
moment the gaslight behind her, was suddenly 
turned on, and Alice confronted Virginia. 


“You here, madam? Well, you and I are’ 


quits, anyhow. Open that door, or I'll send a 
bullet through your head! You didn’t think 
of my haying the revolver, did you?” 

“No,” said Virginia, looking in the girl’s 
furious eye with her peculiarly calm smile. 
“Help! Police!” 

«‘You may split. your pretty throat calling,” 
said Alice, seizing her savagely by the arm, 
“No one’ll, come; the cook’s drugged, and 
you’re at our mercy. Give me the key!” 

“T’ll trouble you for that pistol?” said a 
stern voice behind Virginia, as a quick, strong 
arm jerked the weapon away from Alice. 

Alice, with a shriek, fell on the floor, for 
she realized all at once. But Virginia, gasping, 
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«Ah, my God!” gazed as if turned to stone, 
for it was Langley Temple that she saw. 

‘Virginia! don’t be so terrified,”’ he said, ‘it 
is my very self, no ghost. Take my hand, love; 
see, it’s flesh and blood, like your own.” 

He had her in his arms. The door-bell was 
ringing furiously, but he would have let the 
neighbors pull the wire till it broke, before he 
would have left her in that dumb, shocked state. 
-As he touched her, she trembled violently; then 
the light came back to her eyes, and, with a 
sob of joy, Virginia flung herself on the breast 
of him whom she had mourned as dead. 

The Motleys had time to think that Virginia 
was murdered before the pair opened the door. 
Very much surprised were they, to see, instead 
of the policeman they expected to find, a very 
tall, handsome man, a stranger, in undress 
navy uniform. Fred; now that his part of the 
fun was over, began to roar, and Virginia took 
‘him up in her arms, while the four gentlemen, 
(assisted by the real Simon pure policemin, a 
brawny son of Erin,) opened the closet, and 
secured the prisoner. Within the next fifteen 
minutes, the other servants had returned, (for 
the burglary took place before eleven o’clock, ) 
and Alice, having recovered from her swoon, 
was carried to the station-house. 

I don’t know how Langley and Virginia were 
occupied till my return, but when Frank thrust 
ihis latch-key into the door, Virginia flew out 
of the library, and tried, with a few incoherent 
‘sentences, to prepare me for seeing something! 
The consequence was, that when I pushed the 
door open ina very bewildered frame of mind, 
and saw Langley smiling at me, I was terrified 
almost out of my senses, and came near fainting. 

To the best of my recollection, the house- 
hold sat up nearly all night, though, finally, 
after I had heard the whole story, been speech- 
less over Virginia’s bravery, and hugged Fred, 
now fast asleep in the arm-chair, Frank drag- 
ged me off to bed. 





I don’t know that Langley and Virginia sat 
there till morning, but, certainly, the first 
persons I saw upon coming down to breakfast, 
were themselves, on the identical sofa where 
T had left them. 

Langley’s story is too long a one to be told 
here; suffice it to say that, being on deck as 
the Tecumseh sunk, he had been able to strike 
out from the sinking ship, and, under cover of 
the smoke and war of battle, to swim ashore. 
There, however, he was taken prisoner, and 
kept in close confinement for months, finally 
making his escape. Céming direct to Frank 
to gain intelligence before presenting himself 
to his family, he had stopped to light a segar 
under the gaslight, where Virginia had mis- 
taken him for a policeman. He had known 
her instantly; and, probably, only her fright 
and agitation prevented her from recognizing 
his voice, which, as he mischievously told her, 
he + did not disguise in the least.’ 

Alice and her accomplice were identified 
by the police as old offenders. The woman 
had carried on a systematic pilfering at the 
Temples, and was an accomplished hypocrite. 
To my intensé gratification, the pair were sen- 
tenced to the full term at Sing-Sing. 

Langley and Virginia were married very 
quietly soon’ after. Frank gave away the 
lovely little’ bride, whose fair, girlish bloom 
had come back to her, and who, under the 
influence of love, seemed a different woman 
from the pale, sad creature, who had moyed so 
quietly about my house. 

They- idolize each other, and, I think, have 
quite forgiven grandma Chichester and poor 
Horace Kent. Fred has always been a great 
pet with his aunt for his bravery on the night 
of the attempted burglary. 

Between F¥ed’s boasting and my sly teazing, 
poor Frank will never be allowed to forget 
his instrumentality in introducing me to such 
‘‘A Perrect Treasure!” 





NOB LIFE, NOR DEATH, CAN E’ER DISPEL. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


I Look upon the star-lit sky, 

And wonder which, unto thine eye, 

Of all the gems that crown the night, 
Seem glowing with the fairest light! 
Are mellow moon-beams, touching now 
Thy clnstering hair and upturned brow, 
Like loving lips in fond caress, 
Lingering on lip, and brow, and tress; 
Of winds that stir the rose at will, 
Which blooms beside my window sill, 





And lightly. makes, and breaks, love’s vow— 
Which of them latest kissed thy brow? 


And will the river, rushing by, 

Bear to thy listening ear my sigh, 

My whisper? though we meet not yet, 
Nor thou, nor I, can e'er forget. 


But, whether this the message be, 
Its rippling murmur beareth thee, 
The love that binds us, both know well, 
Nor life, nor death, can e’er dispel. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

We will not dwell on the days and weeks 
that followed. Dick tried to comfort himself, 
for awhile, with the dope that his letters had 
been forwarded. He could not, he said to him- 
self, be in the charge of fiends! Surely, no 
man, no matter how callous, would be so cruel 
as to shut him out from this one chanee. Even 
the murderer, caught red-handed in his crime, 
was allowed an opportunity to prove his inno- 
cence, if he could. The law mercifully said 
he was innocent, till the jury and judge pro- 
nounced him guilty. “If Dr. Harte has a 
heart in his bosom,’’ Dick said, to himself, as 
he paced his room to and fro, ‘‘he has sent my 
letters. To-morrow they will reach their des- 
tination. The day after aid will come, and I 
shall be free—free!”’ 

But the morrow came, and the morrow after 
that, and still other morrows, and yet there 
was no sign of help. A week elapsed: then 
another; and now, at last, Dick gave up hope. 
“Oh! if I had but that villain by the throat,” 
he cried, clenching his hands, and thinking of 
the doctor. ‘But no! no! I shall go mad, 
really, if I look that way. God help me, a 
miserable sinner! I must keep cool, cool, or 
they’ll think me insane in earnest. I must 
temporize. Let me see, the keeper told me, 
that, once a month, Dr. Harte went,the rounds 
personally. It is only two weeke off. I must 
wait for that—wait for that—wait for that.” 

He was already, as you see, half crazed at 
fimes. He had got into a way, like really in- 
sane persons, of repeating his words. He 
would run his hand throagh his hair, would 
stop in his rapid pacing to and fro, would 
mutter to himself—any one, almost, seeing his 
wild gestures and wilder looks, would have 
pronounced him mad. 

The month went by, Mr. Minch, the keeper, 
was sauntering through the fifth ward, jing- 
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beautiful grain of the flooring, the snugly car- 
peted little chambers, the white bed-speads, 
the parade of cheap books, the chapel, the 
laundry; they inquired how many barrels of 
flour were used in a week, peeped into the 
kitchen, wrote their names in a book, and 
found themselves civilly bowed out of the front 
door, delighted with the advance science had 
made in the treatment of the insane. If any, 
blessed with curiosity beyond the rest, asked 
about the fourteen wards that remained un- 
seen, they were silenced by the reply that they 
were ,devoted to the patients whom Minch 
styled ‘ woyolent.’’ 

Now the other keepers, for obvious reasons, 
as far as possible, preferred to hang about the 
show part of the building. But Minch, wha, 
six months ago, had been a drover in Tippe- 
rary, had no squeamish dislike to the foul 
smells, or fouler sights and sounds of the lower 
wards. He relished the walk up the long, bare 
halls, and the wistful, entreating faces turned 
to him in the square openings in the cell-doors. 
“‘T don’t foind so much differ in moi work, after 
all,” he was wont to say, speculatively. “Ye 
couldn’t in roison now call thim craturs, the 
loike. of uz. _ They’re loike cattle, the moinde 
bein’ gone, and they require to be trated in 
the same way.” 

Two or three of the cell-doors were open, 
and the inmates paced up and down the plank- 
floor of.the hall. At one end was a grated 
window, opening on a strip of grass, the pros- 
pect terminating by a blank, high wall: at the 
other, a heavily clamped door. 

*‘Minch!”’ cried half a dozen nervous voices, 
as the; door was slammed and, locked. For 
Minch’s visit was the one event of the day to 


‘these poor gentlemen: his coarse jokes, when 


he was in a good-humor, the best mental food 
offered to them. But one young man, gaunt 
and haggard, with untrimmed, black whiskers 


ling his keys, one day. He was fond of this growing heavily over his sunken jaws, was 


sort of exercise. There were sixteen wards 
in the male department of this institution. Of 
these sixteen wards, two were open to visitors. 
Visitors came from all'parts of the country, 


quicker than the others, and pulled him into 
his cell, and seated him on the one chair, and 
stood before him. It was Dick. 

«Will he come to-day? Don’t deceive me 


and were enraptured with the cleanliness, the ; again,” he said, huskily. 
30 
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“Qi tell.ye, Muster Wortley, Dr. Harte ull 
make the rounds in an hour, and oi advise ye 
to kape a quiet tongue in yer head,'or he’ll 
send ye to a place where ye’ll larn it, bagod!” 

« There’s no worse hell than this.” 

“Only troy the seventh ward, mé man!” he 
chuckled, savagely, and went out. 

Two or three pale-faced men were gathered 
at the door; they hurried in, and began to talk 
in eager whispers. Dick listened patiently, 
and answered them with a womanish gentle- 
ness. They dropped off, one by one, leaving 
only a white-whiskered old man, worn thin 
as a skeleton, whose torn coat was carefully 
brushed, and who showed through all his beg- 
garly clothes the indefinable stamp of culture 
and high breeding. 

‘‘Minch tells the truth,” he said, drawing 
Richard anxiously aside. 

‘I will not think it,’ was the indignant 
reply. ‘Since I was a boy, Mr. Inman, I have 
heard of this institution, It is the boast of the 
country! When they know that I am a sane 
man, they will not dare detain me.”’ 

Poor old Inman shook his head sorrowfully. 
*‘T have been here for ten years,” he said. 

«But you ”? said Wortley; gently. 

“IT know, But that was only for atime. My 
son brought me. John! He did it for the best. 
It was my wife’s death, Mr. Wortley. We had 
married, a mere boy and girl, and were old 
people. Only John was left of eight children. 
They brought her into me one day dead—killed 
on the street. I missed her. We had buried 
all the others. I did not, think she would have 
left me. I was troubled in my head, I missed 
her so much. Then John brought me here. 
But I was never violent. Harte called it mild 
melancholia. I was locked into that cell yon- 
der. I had men like Minch for my companions, 
and these poor insane. Only these! Only 
these! I was used to a life of culture and 
society, was fond of music and pictures. I 
think if I had returned to my old life, if I 
could now and then have heard a kind word 
from some one who cared for me, or if I could 
have even seen John’s children sometimes at 
their play, I should have forgotten that old 
trouble, or learned to be patient and cheerful 
with it.. There have been days when I have 
been so mad with hunger for a word from some 
intelligent, kindly human being, that I believe 
to have heard it would have cured me. It would 
have been something stable to grasp. But to 
be locked in these bare walls, day and night, 
like a felon: locked in, locked in: to know the 
next day, and the next, could bring only Minch, 








and the mad men; and for recreation, the half- 
dozen dissolving views, suited = childnen, 
which I had seen weekly for years.” 

‘** But the physicians?” 

‘Dr. Harte is the assistant superintendent. 
You will find what insight he has, and what 
hope there isin him. Men, in his position, 
get blunted. Dr. Chase, the chief, lives yon- 
der, in a house detached from the building. 
He visits the male department with the diree- 
tors only, and passes rapidly through the 
wards.” 

**But why do you not go home?” 

The old man did not answer for a moment. 
At last he said, brokenly, 

“T wrote to John regularly for a year or 
two, but the letters never reached him. They 
told me one day that he was dead. He had 
written to me often, they said then; but Dr. 
Chase thought it best to destroy the letters. I 
never heard from my boy after he left me here. 
He was the Jast—the last.” 

«And now!” said Dick, after a pause. 

“His son is a gay young fellow, quite will- 
ing to consider me incurable.” He has taken 
out a commission of lunacy, Minch tells me.” 

‘And has your property while you are in- 
carcerated here! Please God, I’ll right other 
wrongs than my own, when I am free!” For 
Dick hoped great things from his expected in- 
terview. He was young, you see. The young 
despair, and then recover, fall, spring up, and 
hope again. 

The old man’s face lighted for 2» moment, 
then sunk into its usual hopeless quiet. ‘It 
does not matter now,”’ he said, despairingly. 
“T am an old man—the time.is so short. But 
you ” 

‘Oh! Iam safe enough! As soon as I meet 
the physician, I'am safe.’’ It helped him to 
hope, to talk in this sanguine way; he had, in 
fact, persuaded himself, within a day or two, 
that there was hope. 

As he spoke, there was a confused noise at 
the upper end of th hall, followed by sudden 
quiet. 

‘*‘He is coming!” whispered Mr. Inman, and 
made his escape to his own cell. 

Dick tried to arrange his hair, and sat down 
on his pallet. Every day, lately, he had gone 
over this interview, planning the argument by 
which he would enforce his freedom. But now 
every word was forgotten: his heart beat hard 
in his chest; he knew by his weakness how the 
confinement and intolerable anxiety had told 
on him. One idea only was clear to him, that 
to be composed was his only chance. 
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The door swung open, 

‘You wished to see me?’ said Dr. Harte, 
pausing outside. 

Wortley rose and brought the chair forward. 

«A word or two, doctor.” His tones sur- 
prised himself; they were as quiet and cour- 
teous as though he had been in his mother’s 
room at home. 

Harte nodded, and sat down. Minch stood 
in the door. 

«“T; baye a statement to make,” said Dick. 
*«T will use as few words as possible; but I beg 
of you to weigh them well. This is a matter 
of life and death with me,” 

Dr.,Harte’s face was immovable. 

“T am.agsaneman. I was’ brought here by 
a foul conspiracy. The Leeds, who placed 
me here, are the only enemies I have in the 
world.” 

A slight look of ennui had crossed the doctor’s 
face at the beginning of these words. Unfor- 
tunately for Wortley, it was the invariable cry 
of all patients. At the name of Leeds, how- 
ever, the doctor looked up. 

‘I know no such persons. You were brought 
here by your relative, John Wetherall.” 

«There is no such man!, There is fraud 
here, and I call on you to right it.” Wortley 
was standing. He spoke in a slow, controlled 
voice, holding his hand on his chest, with the 
one thought still clear to him, that, on his com- 
posure, hung his only chance of escape. ‘¢You 
are a young man, Dr. Harte,’”’ he continued, 
earnestly. ‘‘Put yourself in'my stead. An 
innocent man,eshut into this cell, without war- 
rant “ fet. 

“T have the physician's certificate.” 





“Shut into this cell, the whole hope and 


business of life cut short for you in ‘an hour, 
and és given you’in its stead. I left, my 
mother ill; she depends. on' me for her daily 
bread.”’ 

“Your story differs so much from. that of 
Mr. Wetherall, that you, must pardon me if I 
prefer that of the sane man.’ 

“Test my sanity, then. Bring me before 
any court. I have here a letter to Judge Cath- 
cart, of New York—he is my friend. He will 
bring me out on a writ of habeas corpus. Give 
me a chance to try my sanity.” 

Dick placed the letter, as he spoke, in Harte’s 
hand. He was very pale, but his eyes, in spite 
of his efforts, blazed with excitement. 

«‘T have another letter here, doctor, which I 
will be glad if you will post for me,” he added, 
drawing it from his bosom, ‘You are a gen- 
tleman, and I can ask you to do this for me. 





That man,” pointing to Minch, “has tampered 
with my letters, sir. Somebody has read them: 
it must be he.” 

Dr. Harte nodded, with a slight change of 
color, and put the letters in his pocket-book. 

A quick look of relief passed over Dick’s face. 

‘“‘When Judge Cathcart receives that, I am 
safe,” he said. ‘I knew, when I had a gen- 
tleman to deal with, all would be right; though 
I hoped to have seen you sooner, doctor.” 

It would have been well for Wortley if he 
had stopped here. But he thought his own 
case so sure now, that he might venture to 
speak a word in behalf of his fellow-prisoners. 
Dick had been noted, all ‘his life, for his readi- 
ness to succor the miserable. 

«About ‘the management here, doctor,” he 
began, in a deprecating tone. 

Dr. Harte gave a shrewd glance at the 
speaker, and dropped his eyes, bowing atten- 
tively. ; 

“T do not blame you for admitting me here; 
that is the fault of the law, I suppose. But 
you should have tested my sanity. For four 
weeks I and the other inmates of this ward 
have been left to the scientific treatment of 
Mr. Minch. I am told that it is the case in all 
the wards. Even delicate women, whose men- 
tal derangement arises from physical causes, 
receive no. medical attention, but are left to the 
sole care and companionship of such women as 
they would employ in their kitchens.” 

‘* Your information is comprehensive,”’ dryly. 

“It is correct,’ said Dick, hotly. «I know 
the reputation of this asylum. But when 
Science comes to us diluted, through Minch 
and his comrades, it is cursedly poor stuff. 
My God, sir! you would not let ‘one of these 
ignorant keepers lay a finger on an instrument 
of music in your house lest they should injure 
its tone. And yet, when the minds of poor 
human beings are driven, by sorrow or reli- 
gious error, into the very valley of the Shadow 
of Death, from which it would need wisdom 
and tenderness akin to that of God to deliver 
them, you give them up to these wretches to 
use as they will!” 

«‘Have you done, Mr. Wortley?” said Harte, 
coldly rising. 

‘¢No; there is much more that I could say,” 
he stammered, fearing he had gone too far. 
“But I know it is only needful that I suggest 
the evil'to you. Any rational man must see 
the absolute fact as I point it to you.” 

‘“‘Minch!”’ Dr. Harte tapped on the’ door, 
and the keeper appeared. “I regret to find 
that Mr. Wortley’s disease is much more aggra-' 
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vated than I supposed, Let him be removed 
to the lower ward. For your letters, sir,” tap- 
ping his breast, ‘‘as you,are so accurate in 
your information, you should know that no 
communications are permitted to pass from the 
patients to either counsel or friend, I reserve 
the right of reading letters as a means of judg- 
ing of the mental condition of their writers.” 

Dick had no time for words. He thrust back 
the table that stood between them, witha clutch 
at the physician. Judging from his colorless 
face and gleaming eyes, it would have fared ill 
with the latter, if he had fallen into Wortley’s 
hands just then. But Harte was already on 
the other side of the door,.which Minch locked 
in Wortley’s face. 

There was a moment’s. pause, while Dick 
stood in his baffled and impotent fury. |, Every 
word of the secret passion and tenderness, 
which he had written in his. long imprison- 
ment in that letter to the woman who was to 
be his wife, rose before him. In another hour 
this man’s eyes would be prying into it, per- 
haps jeering at her and at his love. 

Harte lifted the wooden flap, half a foot 
square, in the center of the door. Minch was 
behind him. ‘Och, give the man his, letther 
It’s loikely to a woman,” the latter muttered. 

But the sandy little face of the physician 
had gathered a fresh air of authority. He 
looked speculatively at Wortley as a dangerous 
maniac: the more, because his paroxysm of 
rage was suddenly over, and he spoke with 
apparent coolness, although his lips were yet 
blue. 

“T will escape from this place,” said Wort- 
ley, sternly. ‘And I give you warning that 
for every word and act you will render reck- 
oning.”’ 

“You will escape, eh? You will never leave 
this asylum with my will,” answered the doc- 
tor, with a virulent gleam in his light-blue 
eyes. ‘Put him in the eighth ward, Minch. 
And I appoint Brady his special attendant.”’ 

Minch shrugged his thick neck and grinned. 
The flap fell and shut them out of Dick’s sight. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Mucu to Wortley’s surprise, Minch did not 
return. The morning slid into noon, and 
broadened into the warm afternoon sunlight, 
but he was left unmolested in his cell. An 
hour after the doctor had disappeared, old 
Inman crept cautiously up and thrust his thin, 
gray face into the flap. 

“What is it, Richard?” 





‘* Brady and the eighth ward. I don’t know 
what that implies.” 

“TI do,” under his breaths ‘I have been 
there.” 

‘*No matter,” in his usual sturdy, bass tones. 
“T’ll escape from here, and I’ll take you with 
me, if there’s a God of justice alive. Let them 
bar the dungeon as they will.’ 

The old man, for reply, got hold of one of 
Dick’s big, warm hands, and held it in’ his 
withered fingers, as though it was his last hold 
on the real world. Perhaps it was more than 
we know. He had dwelt so long in the late 
evening, in the chill, and dark, and utter hope- 
lessness, and this rough, passionate young fel- 
low had brought; back the old daylight of the 
outer world to him, brought his boy again, and 
his own long-lost youth. 

Now he was going. 

‘You will never come back,” he said. 
“Never! Never! Men as sane and strong as 
you, with the world waiting full of love and 
promise for them, have gone down into that 
place before now.”’ 

Wortley’s blood ran cold at these words; but 
only for a moment. All the old, fresh courage, 
which, before his imprisonment, would have 
led him to face any odds, had come back to 
him, as if by inspiration, in this hour. He 
felt, for the time, as if he could overreach 
even Dr. Harte and the doctor’s myrmidons: 
that, let them do what they might, he would 
triumph over them yet. It was, so to speak, 
a frenzy of courage. It.left him only too soon. 
But while it lasted, it:made him, as it were, 
more than human. ;There was nothing, he 
felt, he could not brave. His brain, too, worked 
marvelously, In a flash, a plan of escape.came 
to him, which only required patience, or-so it 
seemed, to carry out successfully. 

“They did not murder them,” said Dick, 
impatiently. ‘There must be a limit to all 
tales of horror.’’ 

“No, they did not murder them.” 

“Tf you mean that they made madmen of 
them, I do not doubt it. Minch and Brady 
might make such a mistake when ministering 
to a mind diseased. But I am not the sort of 
man out.of whom they can fashion one. There's 
no imagination about me. Now, listen to me,’’ 
lowering’ his voice toa rapid whisper, “I will 
escape—with you. I may need your help. 


When ‘the spring weather opens, you will be 
permitted to walk out om the grounds, won’t 
you?” 

«With a keeper.” 

“No matter. 


We must have some little 
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difficulty. Discover which is my. window. Pass 
under it, and be ready for a — ” 

* What is' your. plan?” 

“IT have none. It may need a month ora 
year to elaborate one. But I will succeed at 
last: Only. be ready.” 

‘I will.’’ The color began’ to steal into his 
hollow jaw. ‘It is a great many years since 
I have had anything to think of, Richard,’ 
rubbing his hands softly together. 

«‘I may be only able to give you the faintest 
clue: You must be sharp and’ watchful.” 

:“Tll be as sharp asa trap. I-was what the 
Yankees call capable in my youth; though 
you’d not think it now,” with a sigh. 

The distant door grated, and the old man 
slunk ‘across the hall like a dog before his 
master. 

Wortley’s meals were brought to him regu- 
larly that day. At night he turned into bed, 
thinking that Harte had changed his mind. 
An heur or two after, however, he was con- 
scious of a blast of cold air on his face, con- 
tending with an oppressive, irresistible drow- 
siness; then he dimly saw the long; dark cor- 
ridor, and Inman’s face, as the keeper’s light 
flashed on it in the square opening of the door. 
It wasia curiously tragic face in the darkness, 
with its thin, white hair blown back, and full 
of horror and pity. 

Through ‘the thick shadows’ of Wortley’s 
sleep it touched him with a dull pain, a re- 
membrance of old Lear, forsaken by his daugh- 
ters.. Poor Tom's a cold!” he muttered. 
Then: a sweet, ' sickening: odor filled the air, 
and his head fell flat on the ‘pallet. 

When .he’ woke, in the morning, he was in 
the eighth ward. He raised his head, which 
felt stunned, and was weighted like lead. A 
gigantic Irishman, in a filthy shirt, sat near 
him on the floor, lighting his pipe. 

Aomoment’s -reflection showed Dick what 
means had been used to bring him ‘there. He 
determined tocbegin by letting this new keeper 
see that herknew the truth. 

‘Ah! chloroform,” he said, quietly. 

His companion made no answer. 

Wortley never had been so coolly master of 
himself as since the moment when Dr. Harte 
showed him his true position. He determined 
to lay by his rage to keep until he should be 
free. For the present his business was to find 
that freedom. It was a task that would need 
the power of every nerve and muscle in his 
body; and more than this, it would need fore- 
sight and caution such as the headlong fellow 
had never shown before. 





He would succeed; and once free, his ven- 
geance would be a certain as his success. 

He looked abotit'him'to survey the ‘‘vantage 
of the ground.” ' It had one merit, it was close 
under his eye.’' The cell was of stone, six-by- 
ten feet. It'was lighted by a slit in the wall, 
placed about two feet higher than his head. 
This slit was’ only wide enough to admit his 
hand. f 

«T must go out of the door,” said Dick, to 
himself. 

There were two openings into the cell—the 
door leading into the ‘hall, and an open arch 
at one side, wide enough for ‘a man to pass 
through, cut ‘in order to throw the two adjacent 
cells into one. 

The‘cell itself was, with this exception, pre- 
cisely the same as those set apart for convicts, 
sentenced to death, in the New York prison. 

“Exoept that here,” muttered Dick, “Dr. 
Harte is judge, and executioner, and public. 
The law gives ‘its discipline before the eyes of 
the whole ‘nation; but Harte works his will on 
us undisturbed, as though we were rats in a 
hole.” 

He’ got up, at last, conquering the intense 
pain’ through Wis eyéballs and temples. He 
had been lying ona’ foul straw mattress, laid 
on an iron cot, which was clamped to the wall; 
two or three stone vessels stood on the floor. 
Other furniture there was none; in this cell 
he was to perform all the offices of life, with 
such fresh air as reached him through the slit 
in the wall. The cell looked as if it had not 
been cleaned since its last occupant left it. 
Damps, and moulds, and smells too foul to name, 
hung about the walls. 

The keeper, established comfortably on a 
low stool, mesatime puffed away at his rank 
pipe. 

Dick went over and looked through the arch 
into the next cell. The cell was the same, but 
a shade cleaner. 

“You sleep here?” he said, turning to the 
keeper. 

No answer.’ 

“You are Brady, eh?’’ 

Silence. The small, yellow eye giving one 
furtive glance at Dick. Wortley put his hands 
on his knees, and stooping down, studied the 
man. He had ‘heard of Mike Brady as a foul 
hitter in the prize-ring, years ago. Then he 
had disappeared. ‘Dick, to be honest, did not 
think the worse of him for prize-fighting. But 
to hit foul! The only human characteristic he 
could detect in the mass of muscle and beast- 
liness before him, was obstinacy. 
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“If Ido not talk to him,” said Dick, ‘che 
will chatter like a magpie.” 

For three days, accordingly, Dick Wortley 
never opened his lips. 

This was the routine of his life. He made 
what toilet he could with the water given him, 
Brady staring on during the whole time. Then 
he ate the meal, which had been shoved through 
the flap of the door. After that—nothing. 

Nothing to read, to write; no human being 
to speak to; the same thoughts to go over, day 
after day. And they seemed—what wonder— 
to grow fewer every day. Another meal to 
eat, and then the filthy bed was ready for sleep, 
as it had been for a seat all day. 

Dick spent the time in planning. He had a 
tolerably clear idea of the geography of the 
asylum. It was built in long, one-storied 
wings, jutting out from the main building, con- 
nected at the center. The eighth ward Dick 
had known from the others, in his old cell, by 
the dead, blank walls on each side, broken 
only by the slits of windows. It, like the other 
wards, however, was painted a soft, pearly 
gray, on the outside, and had a fine effect in 
summer among the groves of cedars. 

Now this was the problem which hung be- 
fore Dick, as he sat, day in and out, swinging 
his legs from his pallet: ‘*To make my way 
through these stone walls without any tools 
but my fingers, and with Brady, P. R. look- 
ing on.” 

It was not an easy problem. In spite of his 
cool resolves, Dick Wortley found himself going 
back from it to Lotty, to his mother, who was 
now in want—perhaps starving. When he 
came back to his plan, his mind would not 
settle on it. It swung loose from his control 
as never before. There was a sharp sense of 
coldness in one spot of his brain. That, or 
the foul air, made him drowsy. He slept at 
noonday, day after day. 

At night Brady usually drew his mattress 
into the cell with Wortley. Now, at night, 
Dick was wakeful. 

Wasn’t there the glimmer of a chance here? 
Brady was but a great dumb clod of matter, 
after all, easily overreached. Dick forgot that 
Brady had held his tongue for more than two 
weeks, which hinted at some unusual power. 

Dick watched for a night or two; then find- 
ing the keeper unusually heavy in his sleep, 
he got up, stepped over him, and crept into the 
other cell. He had no definite idea of what 
he wanted to do. But to be alone, for an 
instant, he thought himself free. He stooped 
down to finger the lock. 

Vou. LVIII.—3 





His throat was gripped from behind as in a 
vice, and he was dragged back on the floor. 

Dick fought. He was a strongly-built man, 
and this fight had been rusting and cankering 
in him for months. It was as well, perhaps, 
that he should do what he could. But it was 
like a hand of flesh crushed in an iron machine. 
All of Dick’s strength went into his frenzied 
assaults and blows, and was wasted; but 
Brady’s great carcass of muscle was cool and 
slow. When the time seemed to him to be ripe, 
he gave a sniff, and leveled Dick with a foul 
blow, jumping on his chest with his knees. 
Dick remained quite -quiet there. It did not 
need any blows, the weight was enough. 

Dick Wortley’s head dropped to one side, 
grew sickly and livid as when he was a jaun- 
diced baby; then the blood slowly rose to his 
mouth, and dripped, dripped on the floor. 

The keeper picked him up and slung him 
on the pallet. The next morning he brought 
Minch in to look at him, While they were 
stooping over him, Dick opened his eyes. He 
struggled up on one hand and struck at them 
with the other—struck at them both. There 
was no more reason in his eyes than in a dog’s. 

Dr. Harte, hearing of this, prescribed ‘the 
hose.’’? The hose was a wooden machine, on 
which Dick was tightly strapped on his back— 
head, legs, and arms, hanging down. He re- 
mained there as long as Messrs. Minch and 
Brady judged best, for the blood to be driven 
to his brain. Then they took him out, and 
finding that his head was heated, they fastened 
him under the shower-bath, suffering the slow 
drop of the water to fall upon one spot in the: 
brain, until from the frenzied eyes, and un-- 
conscious moans of agony, it seemed as though 
the tortured soul within was seeking, at eyes 
and mouth, some means of escape. 

That night Dr. Harte was sent for, and re-- 
ported Wortley to be laboring under an aggra- 
vated attack of brain fever. 

‘T thought it probable that it would follow;: 
his mania has been unusually violent, lately;’’’ 
he said. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Diox, being a profitable patient, was nursed 
with tolerable care. He was removed to the 
dormitory. It was late in June before he was 
himself enough to know that the claw-like 
fingers, picking at. the sheet, were his own. 
He had brought back but a shattered body 
with him from the gates of death. But he 
had learned reticence; he asked no questions,. 
made no comments. He saw that he was kept 
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scrupulously apart, as a dangerous, disaffected 
patient, and laughed quietly to himself. Escape 
from the dormitory, he thought, would be com- 
paratively easy. 

He sent for Harte one day. So unusual a 
step caused a flutter among the attendants. 

‘My clothes are in rags,” said Dick, stretch- 
ing out his shirt-sleeve. ‘What provision do 
you make for clothing your prisoners?” 

The little man was all alive with politeness. 
“You can purchase any article you wish from 
us, Mr. Wortley.” 

“T have no money. I will trade this ring. 
I know its value.” 

In this way he got his clean shirts. 

“Wortley,” said the doctor to Minch, out- 
side, ‘‘is preparing to escape. I see the cun- 
ning in his eye. He is stronger in body and 
mind than he appears. To-morrow, let him go 
back to Brady and the eighth ward.” 

That evening, Minch came in to bring his 
supper. ‘*I was in the chapel, tother week, 
when one of yer people called on Docther 
Harte,” he said. 

A cold shivering shook poor Dick’s weak 
body at the word. But he did not open his 
lips. He knew the first sign of interest would 
shut Minch’s mouth. 

“I heerd some news of yer kin,” Mr. Wort- 
ley. 

Dick sat up. He looked ghastly and gaunt 
enough, wrapped in the blanket. 

“«My mother di 

The regulation frown came over Minch’s 
stolid face. 

‘“‘Now don’t ye excite yerself; yer eyes is 
woild.” 

“Oh, God!” muttered Dick, and lay down, 
covering his face. 

‘Well, she’s alive,’? said Minch, at last. 
«‘They’ve took her in to a sort of private alms- 
house. It’s overcrowded, but it’s better than 
the hospitals.’’ 

The covering was drawn closer over Wort- 
ley’s face. Minch talked on for some time, 
‘but Dick did not hear him. 

At last Minch said, raising his voice, 

“There was a woman they said that you 
meant to marry, name of Hubbard. When 
you disappeared, she hung on faithful till the 
last. Then she heerd it wasn’t a criminal 
charge that drawed you off. But a woman. 
That was more than she could forgive. She’s 
goin’ now to marry a man named—named ™ 

A very shrewd eye was watching Minch from 
under the blanket. ‘Named Leeds?” 

«« Begorra, that’s it!” 











«That is all you have to tell?” coolly. 

“ Yes,’’ with a crest-fallen air. 

“Very well,” turning to the wall. But in- 
wardly Dick laughed with triumph. ‘You put 
your sign manual on that too plainly, Fred,” 
he said. “She might forget me. But marry 
you? Never!” 

To-morrow he would make the attempt. 

But to-morrow he was back in his cell, with 
Brady as companion. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Brapy redoubled the vigor of his watch. 
During the day he never left the cell, or if 
obliged to do so for a moment, his guard was 
relieved by Minch. Twice a week he led Wort- 
ley out for exercise, going twice around the 
beaten path about the ward. At night, dis- 
trusting his own heavy sleep, he went into the 
other cell, barricaded the arch with a great 
box, and drew his pallet across that for addi- 
tional security. 

Dick was not slow to perceive his advantage 
in this. During the night he was alone: what- 
ever he did must be done then. On his own 
physical strength he could no longer count: 
looking with almost loathing at his trembling 
hands and legs. Skill and patience must do 
all. The first night the moon shone in through 
the grated slit high overhead, as Dick began 
to reckon his chances. The window was im- 
possible; the walls were of stone; on the other 
side of the arch lay the fiend Brady, and a cell 
just like this. The door remained—the door 
was of wood, stanchioned with iron. The key 
Brady carried. ‘I can’t steal it. I will have 
one made like it,” thought Dick. 

But to do this he must have tools. He looked 
for one minute, with a miserable laugh, over 
the bare walls and floor, and then suddenly 
pulled off his waistcoat, and examined the 
buckles of his braces. 

Steel! the bands wide and thick, and, as it 
proved, good metal. Why, he almost felt his 
feet on the high-road at that! He considered 
their capabilities. One band for a file, and 
one for a knife. He could work them on each 
other, and on the iron hinges of his bed. He 
began, that moment, and worked most of the 
night. He could not detect that he had made 
the change of a hair’s mark in them, especially 
as he worked toward morning in the dark. 

The next day Dick slept heavily; there was 
nothing else he could do. About noon he was 
roused by a sound of filing in the room. A 
carpenter was at work at the door, looking 
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at him over his shoulder, now and then curi- 
ously. 

«What are you about, my man?” Dick called 
out pleasantly. 

“‘Making cages for Dr. Harte.| One of his 
birds wants to get out, eh?” 

Dick whistled and strolled up, looking on. 
The lock had opened on both sides of the door 
heretofore. The man had inserted a solid 
wooden panel on the inside, removing that 
penetrated by the keyhole. 

‘*Give me a key,’’ laughed Dick, aloud, ‘‘and 
I'll soon cut a hole for it through that wood.” 

“Through this, too?’’ opening the door, just 
as Dick meant he should, to show him that an 
iron plate had been slid in the panel, covering 
the back of the lock: It was held in place, at 
the edge of the door, by two screws, which 
could only be seen, of course, when it, the 
door, was open. 

“You'll have to make a key in there out of 
your fingers, and cut through this iron plate 
with them before you get out,” said the unsus- 
picious carpenter, with a half amused, half 
pitying look, at the ‘‘madman.”’ 

‘You are too much for me now,” answered 
Dick, aloud. ‘I must manage to get.a screw- 
driver out of the buckles,’’ he added, to him- 
self. 

He began to save bits of his bread that day, 
moulding it at night into a sort of paste, He 
worked again all night upon his tools. It 
was on the next day that Minch removed his 
clothes. They were frequently in the habit of 
leaving the patients in a state of nudity, on 
pretence of violence. But to the fact that it 
was Minch, and not Brady, who executed the 
order, Wortley owed the privilege of retaining 
his under-shirt and drawers. 

The days and nights were now growing in- 
tolerably hot in the coolest parts of. the city. 
What they were in these cells, infested by ver- 
min and mosquitoes, under the broiling July 
and August suns, no words can tell. Thank 
heaven, you and I, reader, will never know. 

In the dark and heat, surrounded with creep- 
ing, nauseous things, whose shapes he could 
guess at, with the air about him filled with 
fiendish yells and forlorn sobbings from the 
maniacs in the near cells, Dick worked on 
through that summer. There were but few 
events in it, but they were hopeful ones. It 
was the last of July when he finished his file. 
It was a month later before he completed his 
knife and screw-driver. 

Three months spent for two or three paltry 
tools. 
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But Dick’s courage had the true immortal 
quality in it. It was roused now, and it would 
never give un. 

September came. Accident now gave Dick 
a helping hand. Brady, deceived by his in- 
action and perpetual sleeping, had grown lax. 
Seeing Dick stretched, as usual, like a log on 
his pallet, he ventured, one day, out of. his 
cell-door, for a chat with one of the women. 
He left his keys on the box. When he came 
back, he fancied, for a moment, he heard a 
jingle when he entered; but looking for the 
keys, he saw they were lying untouched, just 
where he left them, while Wortley was asleep, 
the sun glaring on his face. 

Under the sheet, meantime, Dick clutched 
his*bread model of the key, his heart pounding 
against his chest, and his veins throbbing ‘n 
his temples to bursting. This little trivial 
success seemed to him alreadv like absolute 
victory. 

After that he ceased sleeping by daylight, 
and took to whistling. It was regarded with 
mild amazement by Brady, as another of the 
inexplicable changes of his disease. Hour 
after hour he sat on his pallet, his head down, 
whistling shrilly, the same air. Brady little 
knew that he was listening as he whistled. 

But Dick fancied, at times, that his hearing, 
through confinement and illness, had grown as 
keen as an Indian’s. Not a hum of the bee, 
through the dark cedars outside, escaped him; 
not a chirp of the grasshopper in the scorched 
grass; still less the footfalls of the patients, 
who were led out by turns for their daily walk. 

Sometimes, however, even the stout heart of 
Wortley gave way. Inman might be dead, or 
gone to another ward, he reflected. Between 
him and success, there must lie, not only his 
own effort, but a thousand such chances, over 
which he had no control. Besides this, his 
foul surroundings, the companionship of Brady, 
the sense of imprisonment, and, more than all, 
the consciousness that he was in the midst of 
human life, as it. were, all gone mad. through 
pain and trouble, had shaken his reason un- 
known to himself... In an insane world, where 
there was nothing reliable or tangible to grasp 
by, he began to reason insanely. If this was 
the effect on his practical, steady intellect, 
what was it on more delicate imaginative men, 
with brains already trembling to their fall? 

One day, however, Dick was attracted by a 
slow, feeble step in the grass without, accom- 
panied by, one heavier. The feebler one, he 
fancied, paused and lingered before his win- 
dow. 
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The next day, at the same hour, the same 
step was heard, the same hesitation, and the 
next, and the next. 

He was assured now. It was Inman. At 
the first unobserved t, his: fellow-pri- 
soner, he knew, would give him a signal. 

He prepared a long cord, that night, from 
ravelings of his shirt, soiling it till it was as 
nearly the color of the outer wall as possible. 
To the end he attached the bread model, now 
baked hard in the sun. 

But how could Inman, even if he got the 
mould, have a key made in iron? God knows! 
But Inman, at least, could communicate with 
the outer world, through the servants, though 
he had no means of bribing any. It was the 
merest chance of a chance. Yet on such 
chances as this hung his success. 

On a scrap of paper, Dick had been able, 
meantime, to write a few words of direction. 
He had noticed, in his walks with Brady, a 
mossy boulder under a great cedar. Under 
that stone, the iron key (so he wrote) was to 
be placed. Tying the paper and bread to- 
gether, he contrived to throw them in the win- 
dow-slit, lodging on the edge, so that at a 
signal from Inman, a touch would send it down 
the outside. 

Then he waited day after day. 

. The feeble step still halted; but no signal 
came. 

One day, however, the step approached 
more rapidly, and a queer quaver of a voice 
echoed a bar of Dick’s whistle. 

Wortley looked anxiously at his keeper. The 
man, fortunately, was stooping over, shelter- 
ing in his hand a match, which he was blow- 
ing at, in order to light his pipe. His back 
was to his prisoner. He was quite absorbed 
in his work. 

Noiselessly Dick sauntered to the window, 
and, as he passed, loosened the string with a 
quick jerk. The mould swung down outside, 
and Dick pursued his way. 

Returning, and whistling, as if uncon- 
sciously, he reached the window again. A 
rapid glance showed him Brady still occupied 
in lighting the refractory pipe. In an instant, 
Dick had drawn the cord back, and seen that 
the model was gone. 

Ah! how peacefully he slept that night. But 
it was not only the hope of success, which made 
kis slumbers light and happy'as those of an 
infant: it was that, as he drew back the cord, 
he had felt a little twitch given to it, a sign 
that a friendly human hand and human heart 
was at the other end! 








He had almost forgotten that there were 
such things in the world. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Anp now there came days and days of hope 
deferred, of waiting, that finally settled into 
dull inaction, I had almost said stupor. 

One hot day, and sweltering night crept 
slowly after each other, during which Wortley 
had but a single thought, which was to keep 
off the maddening consciousness of the foul 
cell, and fouler human life closing him in. 

Everything hung on the chance that Inman 
would be able to get the key made, and yet 
there was a hundred chances to one almost 
that he would not succeed in it. And if he 
did not, imprisonment would be for life. 

Brady, who was at last goaded to chatter by 
Wortley’s obstinate silence, beguiled the time, 
meanwhile, with anecdotes of some of the State 
asylums and alms-houses in which he had been 
employed; of gray-headed old paupers, who 
had been kept there for forty, fifty years, 
whose histories, whose very names, were long 
ago forgotten. 

Out in the fresh air and every-day world, 
these true, revolting facts would have passed 
Dick by as hideous nightmares; here they had 
an awful fascination for his weakened brain. 
The damp walls, the unclean stench, gave them 
a present verity, and beyond these, the cries 
of the maniacs that night and day filled the air. 

The autumn went slowly by. Weeks crept 
into months, but there was no signal or tidings 
from Inman. 

Wortley settled down, at last, into a dull and 
heavy stupor, but conscious that his brain was 
giving way at last. 

“Tf relief does not come soon, it will be too 
late,” he said, monotonously, day by day, again 
and again to himself. 

Twice a week, Brady took him out to walk. 
On pretence of weakness, Dick accustomed the 
keeper to see him sit down at one or two points 
to rest, one of which was the boulder under 
the cedar. At first, so sanguine was his hope, 
he would push his fingers into the damp moss 
beneath, trembling with the certainty of find- 
ing the key. But after awhile he gave up this 
expectation. He still felt, slily, for the key, 


but he had no hope of finding it. 

Autumn crept into winter. 4The moss dried 
and burned away, and gave placé at last to 
yellow clay and snow. All hope, even the last 
feeble spark, now died out of Dick’s heart. 
From habit, he brushed off the snow, and sat 
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down on the stone; but he often forgot to put 
his hand underneath, and sat moodily looking 
at the ground between his feet, his thoughts 
creeping heavily out beyond the limits of Brady 
and his cell. 


His stupor served him well. Brady, growing | 


almost as tired of imprisonment as his captive, 
fell into the habit of opening the door into the 
corridor, an hour or two in the morning, and 
placing his camp-stool outside to chat with the 
other keepers in the hall. This inadvertence 
acted on Dick like a sharp spur on a sluggish 
horse. For a day or two he was quiet: then 
he crept after Brady: then he stood in the 
door-way, stupidly regarding him. The keeper 
drove him back, the first day, with a blow that 
would have felled a bullock. ‘He’s nigh on 
an ijjit,”’ he explained to his chum outside. 
«“Thar’s some on ’em ther brains goes to 
water.” 

Dick overheard, and acted on the hint. The 
next day he came out with a more stupid leer, 
and the next, and the next, till finally Brady 


grew tired of driving him back, and suffered 


him to stand in the door, listening, with a silly 
smirk, to his stories to the other keepers. 

When Brady had grown used to see Dick 
standing beside him, the latter prepared to go 
to work. Taking the inch-long screw-driver 
in one hand, he put both hands behind him, as 
he stood leaning with his back against the edge 
of the-door, swaying it carelessly to and fro a 
few inches, attempting thus to remove the two 
screws which held the iron plate. But the 
screws had grown rusty and were stiff, and 
the force he could apply in this position was 
feeble. While he worked, too, he had to guard 
the imbecile look upon his face, listening to 
Brady’s droning talk, who flashed keen looks 
of suspicion on him now and then. 

For five days he worked without effect. The 
sixth the first screw moved. He left it, and 
began at the other. When both were loosened, 
he came to the work with a bit of soft fat, saved 
from his dinner, and hidden in the palm of his 
hand. Brady, that:day, was engrossed in a 
long-ago combat between the M‘Guires and 
Furlongs, at Drogheda, and while he illustrated 
the fall of shillelas and cracking of skulls, con 
amore, Dick Wortley listened and laughed in- 
anely, removed the screws behind his back, 
greased them, and reinserted them. 

He had gained one point, and he drew a long 
breath. 

The next day, he took the screws out with 
ease. Next, he drew out the iron plate, and 
replaced the screws. Then he went in and lay 





down on his bed, the plate in his hand. Be- 
tween him and the keyhole was only the 
wooden panel. 

When the key came, what might he not do! 

He was certain it would come now. Success 
had fired him as with new wine. He was his 
old self again. 

He watched Brady, that night, as the latter 
locked the door. The piate was not missed. 
The narrow, black line, which alone had marked 
its presence on the edge of the door, had been 
too slight to be noticed. 

The next day, Brady did not open the cell, 
not even for his usual gossip. There was a 
noise, from dawn, of scrubbing, and hurrying 
to and fro, outside. A white spread was 
brought in and laid over the bed. The cell 
was thoroughly cleaned and aired. Dick 
watched, with his heart throbbing, so as to 
shake his feeble frame. He could not tell, at 
first, what it meant. At last he overheard 
the keepers, outside, talking. No need now 
to wait for key, or stolen flight. The Inspec- 
tors were Goming, and had asked to be shown 
through the “violent wards,” so they were 
saying to each other. At ten o’clock they 
would be in this corridor. Soon after, Brady 
appeared, washed and combed, and attired in 
a decent gray suit. 

Wortley, who had been scrubbing at his own 
haggard face, in his basin, waited patiently. 
A new hope had sprung up in his heart. If 
he could see the Inspectors, he need not wait 
for the key. The Inspectors would discover, 
at once, he was not insane. 

‘How soon can I be shaved, and have my 
clothes?’’ he asked, when Brady sat down, at 
last. 

The keeper scanned him from head to foot, 
and shook his head, grinning to himself. 

Dick stood up, trembling; gave one look at 
his half-clothed body, at the matted black 
beard, and the hair of ‘a month’s growth. He 
saw what the man meant. No one, looking at 
him, would believe him sane. He forgot, in 
that moment, to whom he spoke. 

«For God’s sake, give me a chance!” he 
cried. 

Brady raised his fist, and then, remembering 
that the Directors were already in the building, 
sunk back in his seat, bringing his bull-dog 
features into the proper amiable leer. 

Dick Wortley stood by the pallet, breathing 
hard. He looked down at his ‘tattered and 
soiled shirt and drawers. Suddenly he gathered 
courage. He was:a gentleman, he remem- 
bered, and these men, who were coming, were 
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gentlemen. There was hope in that, for they 
would recognize him,.in spite of his dress. 

The great clock of the asylum: struck nine, 
ten! The heavy doors, at the’end of the corri- 
dor, swung open. In the eells,'a dead silence ; 
in the hall, the sound of two or three pleasant 
voices, chief among which was Dr. Chase, bland 
and authoritative. 

The halt made by the party at each door 
was but momentary. When ‘the Inspectors 
neared his cell, Wortley rose, and stood close 
by the door. ‘Brady made no effort to stop him, 
but surveyed his white face and shaking body 
with a half laugh. 

The steps came closer outside. They were at 
hand—they halted. The door was not opened, 
only the flap raised, and a benevolent-looking 
old Quaker peered in. ' 

“You will perceive,” said Dr. Chase, ‘that 
we have continued the railroad down this 
corridor, by which the meals of the patients 
can be brought to each door. It is thoroughly 
made.” 

The members of the Committee were instantly 
intent on the railroad. One of them said, 
“Your arrangements are always thorough.” 
Only the Quaker did not seem to be so much 
absorbed in the railroad asthe others. 

Dick bowed and pressed close, catching the 
old man’s sleeve to detain him. He knew he 
had but a minute. 

‘*T wish to state my case to you, sir,” he said. 
“T want a hearing—justice " 

“Surely, surely!” said the Quaker, inter- 
rupting him. ‘Thee shall have justice. What 
is the cause of this poor fellow’s ailment, 
doctor?” he said, turning to the physician. 
“Tt is a face that interests me.”’ 

Dr. Chase’s reply was in tones too low for 
Dick to hear. One or two others of the Com- 
mittee peered over the Friend’s shoulder. 

**I beg of you to examine me, and judge for 
yourselves,” said Dick.’ ‘I assert that I am a 
sane man, unjustly imprisoned. There was a 
conspiracy, by which I was brought here. I 
have never been permitted intercourse with my 
friends, or my counsel. There has never been 
any effort made by Dr. Chase, or his sub- 
ordinates, to test my sanity.” 

‘You must not try to diseredit Dr. Chase, 
my poor fellow. That is but a madman’s 
policy,” said one of the men, outside, smiling 
to the doctor. 

“I throw discredit on no one. I simply de- 
mand my liberty,”? he said, hurriedly. “If 
there is any law to defend me, I appeal to it 
as an American citizen.” 





4 saxtly from one to the other: 


Wortley’s eyes, as he spoke, turned inces- 
They were 
sunken deep; they were fierce, from long 
nights of despair. The old Quaker ‘tried, 
uneasily, to loose his sleeve from the grasp of 
this excited speaker. | He evidently was a little 
in fear. 

But he said calmty, nevertheless, turning to 
Dr. Chase, ‘The man was brought here with 
the proper vouchers, of course?” 

“Certainly. He came with a certificate, as 
the other patients do. You may judge of his 
mental condition,” he continued, lowering his 
voice, “by the ward in which you find him. 
Brady, his keeper, gentlemen; a very estimable 
man. I refer you to him.” 

“Ah, Brady! We know him. How do 
you do, Brady?” said one of the Committee. 

“Do, sir? Wishin’ my ’count of patient? 
Wiolent, gentlemen. Don’t know as ever I 
nussed one with a bigger devil in him, when 
it gets loose. Lately, he’s been shammin’ 
stoopid. That’s wore off, to-day, suddint,” 
with a virulent glance at Wortley. ‘Nobody 
but a keeper kin know tne depths of their 
cunnin’.” 

‘No; I suppose not. Shall we pass on gentle- 
men? Good-morning, Brady!” said the same 
Committee-man. 

But Wortley held the Quaker’s sleeve tight. 
He knew it was his last chance. 

“For God’s sake, send me a lawyer!” he 
eried. ‘I will not rot here unheard. The 
vilest murderer, in an American jail, has a 
chance for counsel, and a public hearing!” 

‘‘What does thee talk of?” said the Quaker. 
‘«Thee can be taken out any day on a writ of 
habeas corpus. Here,’”’ producing a note-book, 
and opening it, “‘here is a sheet of paper and 
a pencil, and there’s an envelope. Write thy 
letter to any man of law thee chooses, and 
Friend Chase will see that it is delivered for 
thee. Thee can ask nothing further than that,” 
and he drew his arm away hurriedly, and was 
$ gone before Wortley could stop him. 

e The next instant the flap of the door fell, and 
Dick was left to his despair. 

The Committee passed down the corridor 
slowly. An awkward constraint had fallen on 
them. Dr. Chase was gravely silent; and this 
tacit rebuke affected even the Quaker. 

“Did I promise too much for thee?” asked 
the Friend, at last. 

«You promised more than I shall perform,” 
was the calm reply. ‘It has long been a rule 
} in this, as in all similar ‘institutions, that tie 
| cortespondence of patients*should be strictly 
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under surveillance. Ifthe rule appears faulty 
to you, I am ready to hear your suggestions, 
provided they are founded on scientific grounds. 
But so long as it exists, I will carry it out.” 

«Thee is quite right,”’ answered the Quaker, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘‘The young man 
deceived me with his calm manner. I acted 
too hastily, as thee says. But no doubt it re- 
quires an expert to detect insanity.” 

Dr. Chase observed a dignified silence. The 
other members of the Committee, however, de- 
clared that they had never seen a wilder glare 
in any eyes, than in Wortley’s. It needed no 
expert to decide on his condition! 

‘* And he thinks he was put in by an enemy ?”’ 
pursued the Quaker. ‘Poor fellow!” 

“There is not one of them who will not tell 
you the same tale,’’ said the doctor. Then, in 
order to turn the conversation, he said, ‘I 
wish you to observe the boilers in the laundry, 
gentlemen. The heating arrangements are 
now perfect, I flatter myself.” 

Dick heard the steps echoing down the cor- 
ridor. He sat on his cot, his head buried in 
his hands, every feeling gone, except that of 





utter, utter hopelessness and despair. If he 
could not persuade so kind, so good a man as 


‘the old Quaker had seemed to be, how could 


he expect, he said to himself, to influence 
others? In the reaction, he forgot, for a time, 
all about the key. He regarded himself as im- 
mured forever, without a possibility of escape. 
“‘Or if I should escape,” he thought, ‘they 
will follow me; they will all swear I am insane; 
and even a court of justice will pronounce 
against me. Am I, indeed, insane?” he cried, 
in his heart. ‘‘Has reason gone from me? 
Do my very looks reveal to others that I am 
mad? Mad! Mad!” he said, with his fingers 
wildly tearing at his hair. ‘Good God, mad! 
and I knew it not!” 

A burst of tears come to his relief. When 
a man weeps, it is terrible; but those tears 
saved Dick’s intellect, perhaps his life. Dick, 
for the moment, had been insane. If he had 
gone on, dwelling on his hopeless condition, 
speculating as to his own insanity, he would, 
like others, have gone mad before morning. 
As it was, he hadarespite. But for how long? 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY A. M. NESMYTH. 





On the crowded path of the city street, 

Where the hurrying footsteps pass and meet; 
Where flags are worn by the eager tread 

Of the living stream, and the stream long dead; 
Of that stream of hearts, whose ebb and flow 
Still speaketh of home, and of homeless woe; 
Of that stream whose waters but swell the tide 
Of the life that is flowing far and wide— 
Surging along on its billowy crest, 

Say—What doth it bear on its troubled breast? 
*Mid the mud and mire of the murky ground, 
What treasure is this in my path I’ve found? 
"Tis a little packet, so worn and old, 

Creased through by many a careful fold; 

Is it a fond lover's token of trust, 

So often lost ’mid corroding and rust ; 

8o often forgotten or cast aside, 

To be trodden down by the skirts of Pride? 
Or is the miser’s bright, hidden hoard, 

Where his golden god is in secret stored? 

Or the simple mite, by the toiler won, 

From the morning dawn till the set of sun? 
Touch the hidden spring, undo cord and band, 
And the secret lies in thy open hand. 


Ah!—only a curl of a baby’s hair! 

So silken and soft—so glossy and fair! 

In a golden circlet, whose bright threads twine 
As the tendril clasp of the living vine. 

Only a curl—yet what miser’s hand 





E’er heaped the treasures of sea or of land, 
Or counted his gold with greedier eyes, 

Than the mother bends where her baby lies? 
Or what lover's trust could more sacred seem, 
In his fairest vision or brightest dream, 

Than this little curl that I find to-day, 

In the murky path of the thronged highway? 


Poor little curl! does a mother dream now 

Of the clustering locks on a baby’s brow; 

Of the loving eyes that have met her own, 

Of a voice with music in every tone; 

Does she know she lost, on life’s plain to-day, 

A flower that with fragrance has filled her way? 
Ah, me! does she dream of a mother’s loss— 

A darker path and a heavier cross? 

Were those golden threads so fondly hid, 
Severed in shade of the coffin’s lid? 


Fold it away in its covering old— 

Its story may never on earth be told; 

We may fancy visions of earthly things, 
And dream of the rush of angel’s wings, 
And feel the force of the saddening spell, 
Which those sun-bright threads have no voice to tell 
And the stream flows on, and its restless tide 
Is ebbing and flowing far and wide, 

And life's anchor bands of frailty speak, 

For even a three-fold cord will break ; 

As the thread of time is leaving me 

To merge in the woof of eternity! 











LAURA’S MISTAKE. 





BY MBS. 


M. A. DENISON. 





Lavra had been making out a bill. 
Miss Haypen, 
To Laura Stetson, Dr. 
Satin over-skirt, $5.00 
Paid out for same, 2.00 
Ruffling skirt, seven bias ruffles, 





corded on both sides, 5.00 
Belt, with sash ends, braided, 1.00 @ 
Total, $18.00 


“That's all,” said the tired girl, letting her 
pencil drop, and breathing a sigh of relief. 

“TI hope she will pay you to-night,” mur- 
mured old Mrs. Stetson. 

“She is well aware of our needs—none more 
so,”’? was the sad reply. ‘At the same time she 
carries her old habits of saving into her new 
life, for she knows I shall not charge one half 
the price that a regular dress-maker would. 
She would have to pay Madame Joliffe twenty- 
five dollars, at the least.” 

“‘Well, it’s a shame,” replied her mother, 
“that you can’t get the regular price when 
you do your work as well, and better, in my 
estimation. Time was when your father could 
have bought and sold Walter Hayden; and now 
you must work your fingers off for his daugh- 
ter, who has neither your education, nor zs 

“‘Oh, don’t, mamma!’ pleaded Laura, with 
a little laugh, that was partly hysterical. «You 
only make it worse for me, you see, calling up 
old times. Just say it will all come right in 
the fall, as papa used to;”’ and with the smile 
still on her lips, she turned the troubled eyes 
away, that her mother might not see her 
tears. 

For poor, proud Laura, earnigg a scant living 
for her mother and herself, had a memory of 
the Haydens hidden in her heart. 

When Bart Hayden, the handsomest man in 
New York, some said, had gone “away, only a 
year before, she had thought of him for months 
after, nay, even till now, with quickened pulses 
and heightened color. The Haydens were not 
wealthy, then; but within a short time they 
had some into a fortune, and it was rumored 
that young Bart was also growing rich through 
lucky speculation. 

It was just nine months since the death of 
Laura’s father. He had dropped down, sud- 








denly, while apparently in the full enjoyment 
of health; and after the funeral, it was found 
that his affairs were in a very tangled condi- 
tion. In fact, only a small house was left to 
the widow, through the consideration of credi- 
tors, and that far from comfortably furnished. 

Laura, the child of wealth and fashion, her 
father’s idol, a delicate, thorough-bred, elegant 
girl, who had hitherto sunned herself in the 
warm rays of prosperity, and hardly knew 
whether she had a heart or not, proved herself 
a heroine. Whatever she could find to do, she 
worked at with all her heart. Plain sewing, 
embroidery, dress-making, for which she had 
a talent, and concerning which she had gften 
laughingly said, that if she had not been rich 
she might have been famous; everything was 
undertaken willingly, and labored at uneom- 
plainingly. She accepted the situation, though” 
not without some struggles with pride, and 
many secret tears. 

‘‘Well, I suppose I must carry the dress 
home,” said Laura. ' 

Mrs. Stetson thought of the time when a car- 
riage was at the call of her beautiful darling. 

“Dear, can’t I take it?’”’ she asked, gazing 
at her anxiously. ‘‘You look ill.” 

“T am ill—that is, my head aches; but the 
walk will do me good,’’ Laura responded, try-' 
ing to look bright. ‘It’s not far to the Hay- 
dens. Do you think I would let you carry 
home my work? No, indeed!” and she bent 
over and kissed her mother’s forehead. 

Out in the air she felt better. The nervous 
depression from which she suffered gradually 
left her, as she became interested in the sights 
and sounds about her. In gay and beautiful 
dresses, some of her former acquaintances 
passed her, a few with a nod of recognition, 
but most withdut noticing her at all—little 
stings there were, but she held her bundle 
firmly, lifted her head a trifle higher, and 
passed bravely on. Turning a corner, she 
came full upon an unexpected tableau, A 
smartly-dressed boy, with a feather in his 
cap, kicked and struggled with his nurse; who 
vainly pulled the obstinate child till her face 
was purple. 


“Why, Lucy! Why, Benny!” exclaimed 


Laura, for the girl was nurse-maid at the 
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Haydens, and Benny the youngest hope of the 
house. ‘‘What’s all this?” 

«“’Deed, Miss, he’s awful,” said the girl, 
nearly crying. ‘When he makes up his mind, 
it’s a tiger he is, Miss. Jest see him now.” 

Laura spoke a few words to the boy in a low 
tone, and he ceased struggling for a moment. 

**We’re all at sixes and sevens,” said the 
nurse, ‘‘and the Missis is orful nervous. Mr. 
Bart’s just returned from Californy, without 
no warning, and brought a beautiful young 
lady with him. I do suppose it’s his wife 
from what I heard—and ‘it quite upset the 
Missis, and made such atime! Now, Benny, 
there’s that placeman; so you better come.” 

Laura heard, and for a moment street and 
houses whirled round, so that she had much 
ado to keep herself from falling. The words 
rang in her ears—‘‘I do suppose it’s his wife.’’ 
The ‘strange and sudden revulsion of feeling 
passed, however, leaving her deadly pale. 
Certainly, Bart had a perfect right to get mar- 
ried: a perfect right to forget her—of course, 
he had. Men had done such things ever since 
the flood, and would, probably, to the end of 
time. Over and over again she said he had 
never committed himself, and yet her heart 
answered that he had. 

Those words he had whispered, had dared 
to whisper, she said, to herself, with flaming 
cheeks. What was it but an avowal? What a 
tingling memory it was! She saw herself as 
she stood at that moment, attired in the most 
exquisite fabrics, the acknowledged queen of 
the fete; and he, haudsome and poor, had 
brought an answer to his question on her very 
cheeks, in her very eyes. 

The blood burnt her face now; but as she 
came in sight of the noble dwelling, it receded, 
leaving her pale and almost faint. 

She stormed at herself for being so supremely 
foolish; but the tears were very near her tired 
eyes, for all that. 

Huge trunks blocked up the hall. A loud, 
cheery voice sounded, that struck woefully 
against her heart; and the first person she 
saw was stalwart, handsome Bart Hayden, just 
coming forward as he issued his orders to the 
men who were taking the boxes up stairs. 
What right had he to look so suddenly radiant? 

«‘Laura—my dear Miss Stetson!” exclaimed 
the young man, hurrying toward her. 

But Laura’s face was like steel. She made 
a cold, little bow; and did not choose to see the 
hand he extended. 

‘«Welcome home, Mr. Hayden,” she said, in 
a set, cold voice. ‘I came to bring some——”’ 





she could not say work, ‘‘something for your 
sister. I generally go to her room. Is she 
there?” 

He fell back a liitle. 
went out of his face. 

“TI rather think she may be engaged,” 
he said, in a blundering, confused way: there 
might have been a little anger in the voice; 
“‘but—yes, perhaps you had better go up,” 
and he turned on his heel. 

‘sHe didn’t like to speak of his wife, and 
no wonder,” half sobbed Laura, to herself, a 
choking sensation in her throat. 

It was queer how the stairs bobbed about; 
but, perhaps, the thick drops on her lashes 
might explain it. 

«* What in the deuce makes her act so oddly?” 
muttered young Hayden; then in a tenderer 
voice, ‘‘poor little thing! it’s pride, I suppose; 
but she might have seemed just the least glad 
to see me, I think;” and then he kicked a box 
out of his path, and went moodily to the door. 

Anne Hayden was alone. 

“So glad you brought it,’’ she cried; “and 
eh! doesn’t it look beautiful? What a fairy- 
fingers you are!’’ and she shook out the creamy 
satin with exclamations of delight. 

“Sit down, won’t you? I’ve so much to tell 
you. Bart has come home.” 

*s Yes, I know it; but I can’t wait—not a mo- 
ment. It, will be getting dark, and—and m 
She grew desperate with the fear that Anne 
should see the tears, and the trembling mouth; 
and stooping, snatched up the bill, and placed 
it in the hand of her patroness. 

“Oh, so sorry! Suppose you won’t mind 
waiting for the pay till next week?” 

*‘ We are out of coal and wood,” said Laura, 
her cheeks crimson; ‘‘and, in fact, we need 
the money.” 

‘Dear me!* Dear me! I was so thoughtless 
to spend every cent I had. But stop—I’ll go 
down and ask Bart.” 

Laura felt as if she could sink through the 
floor. 

“« Stop!” she said, detaining Anne by a hold 
on her arm, her face quite white and proud 
again. ‘I can wait—never mind. Of course, 
I can depend upon you by Wednesday?” 

“Yes. Pil rup round before, perhaps. Must 
you go? You don’t know how much I’ve to tell 
you. Well, then, good-night.” é 

Laura had not worn her veil. The tears 
were running down her cheeks as she hastily 
descended the steps of the palace-like house, 
and Bart Hayden, who happened to be there, 
saw them. Oh! the humiliation to that proud 


Strange how the light 
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spirit! She threw a half-defiant glance at the 
handsome, pitying face; then, with a gesture 
that repelled him, for he had come toward her, 
she almost flew down the street, nor hardly 
drew a breath till she was at home. 

How dreary and meagre it all looked! the 
few cheap dishes, the scanty table-cloth, the 
half-covered floor, the faded wall-paper, the 
worn-out chintz on chairs and lounge. 

“I’m dreadfully tired, mamma; let me lie 
down,” she cried, in a suppressed voice, and 
threw herself on the creaking old lounge. 

‘“‘What is the matter, my darling? I see— 
she didn’t pay, of course; and not a stick of 
wood in the house. Oh! the heartlessness, 
the wickedness of those who are rich! I 
thought. ?, 

Aloud rap. Laura hid herface. Her mother 
answered the call, and in strode Bart Hayden, 
almost defiantly. 

*« At least you will welcome me, Mrs. Stetson,”’ 
he said, the old, fine ring in his voice. 

Laura sat up, calm and cold again. 

‘Anne sent this by me,’’ he said, and laid 
a sealed envelope on the table. 

‘When did you get home?” asked Mrs. 
Stetson, as soon as she had recovered from her 
surprise. 

“Only afew hours ago,’’ was Bart’s reply. 
“I brought cousin Jack’s wife with me; she 
was ordered home for her health, and Jack 
couldn't leave, so I took Mattie in charge. 
Poor girl! Iam afraid home is not going to 
help her much, or, indeed, anything else.” 

Laura made an almost imperceptible move- 
ment. She was far from cold, now; her very 
temples burned. 

“Well, good-night!” he said, stealing a 
glance at Laura, as he arose, after answering 
Mrs. Stetson’s inquiries. ‘I’ve done my errand, 
and, Mrs. Stetson, you, at least, will let me 
come, sometimes, and talk with you, won’t 
you, for the sake of old times?” 

The mother’s reproving eyes were fastened 
upon Laura. What did the girl mean by act- 
ing in this way? 

“To be sure!” was her quick answer, ‘if 





” 





you will come to so humble a place. You see 
how the wheel has gone round with us. Poor 
Mr. Stetson ” and the widow could get no 
farther. 

“Yes, I heard,’ he said, pityingly, ‘long 
ago. Anne wrote me. But I am not one‘ of 
the fickle kind, Mrs. Stetson.” 

This with a reproachful glance at Laura. 

**Good-night!” he said, the next minute, and 
bowed to both women. 

He had reached the door, when a faint voice 
called, 

“‘Bart!” 

Yes, it was Laura’s eager cry. She was 
ashamed of what she had done, and heartily 
repenting. 

He came back with half-suppressed eagerness 
in his manner, his glance wary, but anxious. 

““T was just a little rude to-night,” she said, 
looking dangerously beautiful in her humility. 
‘‘Please forget it.” 

‘Indeed I will;” and he seized her pretty 
hand, his eyes radiant. ‘I understand! Oh, 
yes! I quite understand—you were always such 
a sensitive little creature! So you forgive me, 
eh?” he blundered. 

«‘It was you who were to forgive me, I» be+ 
lieve,” said Laura, demurely, her lips quiver- 
ing, ready to cry and to laugh, too. 

‘¢ Mrs. Stetson, will you allow me to whisper ?”* 
asked straightforward Bart. 

‘‘Certainly!’’ said the old lady, her. heart 
beating quicker. What was going to! happen? 
Had poverty done its worst for them.. Was 
there, indeed, bright hope for the futyre? 

Bart put his full, shining beard close to 
Laura’s ear, and the second time said the 
mystic words, that had so long lingered in her 
memory, 

Laura did not repulse him. He felt then 
that her heart belonged, to him, that it had 
never gone out to any other. 

So it happened that, after that evening, Bart 
Hayden kept calling, and that the widow in- 
variably left the two young people together; 
and the end of it was, a brilliant wedding in 
less than a year. 








THE SUN- 
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A suppeN cloud, a dash of rain, 
And then the sun shines out; 
How laughingly the children run, 

How merrily they shout! 


BY ELLEN E. EVERETT, 


And such is life. Take heart, ye sad, 
Ye suff’rers worn with pain? 
God's face is only hid awhile, 
And soon will shine again, 
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HOW IT ENDED. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Ir had been a day of unheard-of atrocities 
and diableries on little Jem Larcom’s part, from 
the time when he first got, out of bed in the 
morning, and distinguished himself by kicking 
over a pitcher of water, because old nurse sug- 
gested that his face must be washed. He had 
gone on from bad to worse, until he committed 
the crowning sin of visiting the kitchen, and 
falling out with the cook. She would not per- 
mit him to use the toasting-fork ag a dagger, 
wherewith to stab a dead rat. In his passion 
at having his taste for surgical experiments 
thwarted, he spat in the pudding, and was in- 
continently hauled up stairs, a mass of kicks 
and shrieks, to be brought to judgment before 
grandma. 

Grandma sat in her easy-chair, very digni- 
fied and awful; but Jem was too far gone with 
rage to tremble before her frown, as cook and 
the house-maid detailed his enormities in the 
shrillest of staccatoes, the house-maid winding 
up with: ‘‘And me blissid shins is a rael rain- 
bow, mum, where he kicked me wid his fe 

“Pudding!” shrieked cook, who had just 
reached the climax of her story, which she 
had related without the slightest regard to 
the voluble narrative poured forth by her com- 
panion. 

“You dreadful child!” exhorted the old 
lady. ‘What shall I do with you, I wish to 
know?” 

To the horror of the whole conclave, includ- 
ing the three elder children, who were models 
of good behavior, Jem shouted. 

‘Hang grammar!”’ 

The fvrious gesture with which he aimed 
the ejaculation at the stately old lady, showed 
plainly that it was his paternal progenitress 
he wished to send to execution, and not that 
valuable but utterly incomprehensible record 
of the rules governing the English language, 
which is the legitimate object of hatred to all 
children; and, indeed, Jem was not old enough 
to have made its acquaintance. 

“‘What do you say?” demanded the old lady, 
while the rest stood paralyzed by this instance 
of total depravity. 

“Hang grammar!” bellowed Jem, pounding 
the leg of her chair with both fists and heels. 








«This comes of his being allowed to get out 
with the stable-boys,”’ quoth grandma, looking 
needles at Miss French, the governess, who, 
roused by the tumult, entered the room, just in 
season to catch the repetition of that fearful 
malediction. 

Miss French did not waste time in answering 
old madam. She got cook and the house-maid 
out of the room, apparently not curious in the 
matter of rainbows, as she declined to look at 
the celestial arc, which Miss Mulroony declared 
to have been imprinted on her right shin by 
the boy’s boot-heels; sent Floss, and May, and 
quiet Arthur, away to their studies, and left 
grandma and herself alone with the culprit, 
who stood a swollen lump of sullenness on the 
hearth-rug, and was heard to repeat in a stran- 
gled whistle—his tired lungs refusing breath 
for a shriek, 

“Hang grammar—grammar 

Grandmother Larcom had been accustomed 
all her life to subduing people without much 
trouble, or, if she could not, to showing her- 
self as firm and hard as a rock; but she could 
neither subdue Master Jem, nor be true to her 
principles. However, this morning it was ne- 
cessary, owing to the aggravated circumstances 
of the case, to employ unusual severity; so, 
finding it impossible to seduce the criminal to 
submission, she tied him fast to the table-leg 
with her worsted garter. Jem gnawed the 
fetters asunder with his teeth, and made his 
escape, his soul filled with visions of liberty 
and adventure. An hour after, he was cap- 
tured at the corner of a neighboring street by 
a policeman, who chanced to be awake at the 
moment, and brought back, regardless of his 
explanation that he had started for, “Spike 
Speak.” 

When overtaken, he was found to have two 
slices of bread-and-butter, and his pet guinea- 
pig in his pocket; and he and the guinea-pig 
bit the good-natured policeman in the hand. 
The servant of the law was “sixth of kin’’ to 
Miss. Mulroony, and so acquainted with Jem 
by sight; and he and Miss Mulroony held a 
long conversation in the area, while she bound 
up his wounded fingers, and fed him with cold 
custard, which cook allowed her to take, but 
which, some days after, on occasion of Fs 
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accused her of having feloniously purloined; a 
charge that so tortured Miss Mulroony’s sen- 
sitive soul, that she threatened to strangle her- 
self with the dish-cloth, but concluded to throw 
it in cook’s face instead. 

However, the boy Jem was brought back, and 
had a long sermon and something good to eat 
from grandma, and was rebellious through 
both; but at the conclusion of his treat went, 
of his own accord, to Miss French, and after a 
whispered conversation between them, he con- 
descended to make it up with his grandmother, 
though it was rather too much in the style of, 
«T’ve been bad, but I forgive you,” to afford a 
moderately sanguine person strong hope that 
his ameliorated condition of morals would 
prove of long continuance. 

Grandmother had to be satisfied, however; 
she had to be satisfied with very little in the 
way of proper behavior from Jem, though he 
was barely six years of age, and the old lady 
had wielded the sceptre of absolute authority 
all her life. Jem was a puzzle and a new re- 
velation; and grandma’s awful cap front was 
rendered so limp by the alarm she had under- 
gone, during his absence, that she hailed the 
dubious avowal of contrition with eager words 
of praise, and a shower of kisses, from which 
apple-cheeked Jem retreated; and with his 
usual facility for spoiling any display of sen- 
timent, said in his small, gruff voice, 

“Don’t—you hurt! Have you raised a beard, 
grandma?” 

Then Jem went off with a picture-book and 
a cake, and Madam Larcom, thrown thus yio- 
lently down from her pedestal, observed kindly 
to the governess, 

“You are the only person that can control 
him. I don’t know how you manage; but you 
are a dear, good girl, Miss French, and I am 
very grateful to you.” . 

It was more of an acknowledgment than 
Madam Larcom often made to people; but you 
see it was dawning upon her that she liked 
pretty Miss French exceedingly, and as the 
quiet, brcwn-eyed girl had now been several 
months in her house, she was able to found 
her opinion on a reliable basis. 

I think the world in general was not over- 
fond of Madam Larcom, though a good many 
persons had been afraid of her—they said her 
dead husband among the number; but never 
mind old scandals. She began life as a beauty 
and an heiress, and had ruled with the despotic 
power of a reformed Catharine II. on a small 
scale—that is, until eight years before the 
season of which I write. At that period-there 





had arisen a rebellion in her dominions; but 
the old lady proved successful in preserving 
despotism, though the rebel went forth to 


voluntary exile; and the gossips declared that, , 


for all madam looked more sternly calm than 


ever, her kingdom lost its pleasantness to her ; 


eyes when the recalcitrant departed. 

It was her son Ralph, her youngest child, 
just past his twentieth birthday, when he and 
his mother had the last of their battles royal, 
and he disappeared, nobody knew whither. 

There were other children; stately daughters 
and staid sons, all married and respectable, 
with flocks of their own; but though they were 
often invited to visit madam, such as knew 
averred that the visits bored her, and that she 
disliked the whole set, because they presumed 
to be obedient, while the darling of her heart 
had turned and rent it. 

The eldest son and his wife were dead, and 
their four children lived with madam. Little 
Jem was born two years after his uncle went 
forth an outcast, and madam took him, a help- 
less baby, from the arms of his dying mother; 
the old servants said that she adored the child, 
because he so much resembled her own bad 
boy, in both face and disposition—but none of 
them dared to hint at the likeness in her pre- 
sence. 

No person knew the cause of the quarrel be- 
tween the mother and son; she never spoke of 
him, and not one of her other children ven- 
tured to mention his name. The old nurse, 
who had spent her life in the family, told Miss 
French that there had been all sorts of stories, 
and the boy was dreadfully wild. 

“But Dll not believe be did anything low 
and mean. No, no! I shall never know what 
made the trouble, I doubt, for though madam 
and I have hung together since we were both 
girls, and so will do to the last, I hope; to ask 
a question about poor Master Ralph, is what 
I’d never dare.” 

Little Miss French wondered over the affair, 
sometimes, and it seemed a dreadful thing to 
her that there should be such variance be- 
tween the two; but she had a shrewd head of 
her own, and could see what a despot madam 
was; so she sympathized with the outcast more 
than a worldly, well-regulated mind would 
have done. But she never felt madam’s tyranny 
herself unpleasantly. Madam was a thorough 
lady, and treated dependents with uniform 
kindness, though her will was law, and the 
most stubborn of her servants, or tenant-far- 
mers, trembled before her terrific civility. 

For madam owned a tract of land large 
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enough to make two modern duchies, up in 
one of the northern counties, with an immense 
old manor-house on it, that had come down to 
her from her Knickerbocker ancestors, (she was 
a Van Tassel, to be sure;) a house in which; of 
course, Gen. Washington had slept, and lovely 
Mrs. Arnold feasted—it would not have been a 
manor-house without those memories. 

Madam spent a good many months each year 
at her place; for she had lived in the old man- 
sion as a child, and every stick or stone about 
it was so transformed and brightened in her 
eyes by scores of sweet memories, that she 
considered it the most beautiful spot on earth. 
Just at the time Jem started on his expedition 
to “Spike Speak,” and was ignominiously 
brought back from the street corner by the 
custard-eating policeman, Madam Larcom was 
preparing to transplant her household to Beve- 
wick—for it was the last week in May, and 
mudam’s laws in regard to departures and re- 
turns; were as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. 

Three days after, they went up the river— 
children, little Miss French, and all; and 
charmed was the pretty governess at the idea 
of being in the country a whole summer, an 
‘interlude of Paradise which had not befallen 
her for several years. When madam and she 
were in the carriage, driving over to the manor 
from the station, and entered the beautiful old 
park, and caught sight of the picturesque man- 
sion, Miss French fairly exclaimed with de- 
light, 

“T never saw anything so lovely,” said she; 
“it is like a fairy scene.” 

Madam thought her a more sensible girl 
than ever, and began pointing out spots of in- 
terest, and telling stories connected with vari- 
ous old trees—for madam did not regard the 
race of governesses as imperious women are 
given to doing in novels. She considered it 
necessary to secure a lady as a guide for her 
small flock, and having accomplished that, to 
treat her as such. 

For nearly a fortnight, quiet and peace 
reigned at Bevewick; and during that time 
none of the sons and daughters came up to 
irritate madam by the goodness, submission, 
and host of other admirable qualities, which 
contrasted so forcibly with the conduct of the 
child she had so dearly loved. Madam saw 
more of Miss French than ever, asked her to 
drive, placed a riding-horse at her disposal, 
and showed her many pleasant attentions, 
which the little girl duly appreciated. Madam 


«discovered, rather to her surprise, that she 





was growing very fond of Miss French; but 
she did not fight down the predilection, though, 
as a rule, she was principled against becoming 
attached to people now-a-days. She had Miss 
French with her very often, encouraged her to 
talk, and was so sweet and motherly, that the 
governess wondered how anybody could think 
her stern and severe. 

On her mother’s side Miss French boasted 
some wonderful Cavalier blood in her veins; 
and she had eyes like the eyes in the pictures 
of the Stuart men and women—those wonderful 
eyes, which always seem sad and frightened 
by premonitions of the sorrowful future; and 
it is probable that the blood and the eyes 
counted for a good deal with madam, having 
certain poetical fancies of her own in regard 
to beauty and descent. Besides, though per- 
fectly polite and deferential, the girl did not 
live in a state of eternal assent; she had 
opinions, and could hold to them, and bring 
her reasons; and madam was tired of having 
people accept her dictum, not only without a 
murmur, but with every appearance of delight, 
which seemed the more false to madam the 
more it was exaggerated. But I fancy that the 
greatest charm Miss French had in the old 
lady’s estimation, was the love which little 
Jem bore her; she was the only person whom 
he would obey, but to her he yielded his whim- 
sical fancies willingly, for she was a wise little 
woman, and knew the potency of persuasion. 

Naturally, most of madam’s dependents hated 
Miss French, ‘for an artful piece, who put on 
airs;” so did the troop of spinster sycophants 
who lived in the neighborhood—so, for that 
matter, the bevy of Roman daughters-in-law 
had done from the moment she appeared on 
their horizon. But nobody ventured to ex- 
postulate with madam, only the whole crowd 
piously hoped ‘‘that something would open her 
eyes to the creature’s real character.” They 
knew she was deceitful and sly; and the Roman 
daughters-in-law pronounced her grand man- 
ners insupportable. But madam, keen as a 
fox, told them that the manners were natural, 
sweetly reminding the lofty ladies that they 
never had a grandfather among them, and that 
their money smelled of iron or ointment, while 
little Miss French inherited her grace, her 
ability to float into a room like a princess, her 
delicate hands and fairy feet, from ancestresses 
who had been countesses; and offered many 
similar reasons, which might sound silly stuff . 
to talk in a republican country; but, somehow, 
it vexed mightily the republican ladies to whom 
it was said, 
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Little Miss French was very happy in the 
beautiful old house, and went dreaming about 
like a girl in a poem, though, in spite of her 
romance, she could be severely practical, and 
attended to her duties as thoroughly as if she 
had beea an iron-backed female, with blue 
spectacles, and advanced opinions about the 
rights of women. 

It was. impossible that the quiet should re- 
main long undisturbed while there was a spirit 
of mischief, such as small Jem, about; and one 
day he broke it up by a series of diabolical 
proceedings, which covered him with disgrace, 
and ended in his setting fire to a wood-shed, 
by throwing a red-hot poker on a pile of shav- 
ings. After that, he was—— well, in her per- 
plexity, grandma went back to the old-fashioned 
method of punishment, and a convenient por- 
tion of Jem’s person made an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sole of the old lady’s kid slipper. 

The next news that agitated the household 
was that Jem had run away again; and nurse, 
furious that her darling should be punished, 
though for days past she had gone about aver- 
ring that he deserved to be skinned, declared 
it was a judgment on madam for her cruelty— 
she had no doubt the dear child lay at the 
bottom of the lake.. It was growing dusk when 
the fact of his flight was discovered, and the 
servants were sent out in hot haste in different 
directions; and I am afraid that many curses 
at the sweet cherub’s expense were fulminated 
during the enforced leg-stretching on the part 
of those faithful, over-fed domestics. 

Little Miss French, fortunately, remembered 
that a few days previous he had been with her 
in the great. wood back of the grounds, and 
had asked if a hill they reached led up to 
heaven, as he could see the sunshine on the 
top of it while they sat in deep shadow at its 
foot. It flashed upon her that he might have 
gone there. 

So she flew off without a word to anybody; 
and while madam was wringing her hands in 
her chamber, Miss French passed through the 
shrubberies, out by a gap in the wall, and 
hurried along the wood-path until she reached 
the hill. There, in the twilight, she saw a tall 
man approaching with Jem in his arms, and 
at sight of her, Jem cried out, 

“Miss F’ench! Miss F’ench! I started up to 
heaven, and he bringed me back; and he’s give 
me a knife, with sree blades in it, if I’ll go 
home! Qh! ain’t it bully? I mean to yun 
away to heaven again firs’ chance I get.’’ 

Jem’s bearer began to laugh, and Miss 
French, looking at him, saw a very handsome 





young man, with a long, drooping mustache, 
and the most beautiful eyes ever put ina human 
being’s head;.and she wondered who on earth 
he was, and straightway thought of Arthur 
and Sir Galahad; but an instant’s refiection 
told her that it could be neither of them. Who- 
ever he might be, he began talking easily, and 
put her at her ease; and Jem, by his odd 
speeches, made them both laugh so heartily, 
that she forgot she was talking with a stranger. 

Jem thought, as they were all three together, 
it would be a favorable opportunity to eseape 
forever from grandma and discipline, and pro- 
posed that if they could not get quite up to 
heaven, they should go as high as they could, 
say into the top of a tall tree, and commence 
housekeeping without loss of time. 

They reached the gap in the wall only too 
soon, and the gentleman lowered Jem, and set 
him on his sturdy little legs. 

“I believe you are at home now,” he said. 

“TI am so much obliged,” returned Miss 
French. ‘I know Madam Larcom would be 
glad to thank you.” 

**No need,”’ he said, with his beautiful smile ; 
‘the little man’s conversation has paid for any 
trouble.” 

Miss French appreciated the fact, that he 
made that speech instead of presuming on the 
position of things to pay her an offensive com- 
pliment. 

‘Come and see grandma,” urged Jem. 

“Couldn’t possibly,” replied the gentleman. 
‘Don’t cut your fingers! Shut the knife and 
put it in your pocket, if you have one.”’ 

“T’ve got four,” cried Jem, indignantly ; 
‘‘two in my jacket, and two in my trousers— 
want to see ?”’ 

But the gentleman said there was no occa- 
sion; and Miss French told Jem they must get 
home; but she was rather breathless from her 
long race, and now that Jem was safe, and the 
first excitement over, she discovered that she 
had been frightened, and was tired, She sat 
down for a moment to rest on a mossy log, and 
the gentleman stood beside her, and allowed 
Jem to stamp on his left foot, while he talked 
pleasantly about all sorts of things; and Miss 
French learned that he did not belong in the 
neighborhood, whereat she somehow felt dis- 
appointed. She did not give the feeling that 
name, though; she told herself she was sur- 
prised. ‘ 

Then she remembered that she must go home, 
and told Jem to say good-by to his kind dis-: 
coverer. : 

**You’d besser come with us,’’ urged Jem. 
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«I ’spect I’ll get cold roast chicken for supper— 
grandma always gives it to me when I yun 
away.” 

* As a reward for coming back, I suppose,” 
said his new friend. 

**But she spanked me with her shoe,” cried 
Jem; ‘and a fellow can’t stand ’at!’’ 

‘Then you must be a good boy 

“Th’shaw!’’ broke in Jem. ‘ You ’ouldn’t 
like it. S’pose Miss F’ench was to spank you 
wiz her shoe!” 

Jem was rapidly becoming indiscreet in his 
suppositions; so the little governess thanked 
the stranger again, took Jem’s hand, and ran 
away through the twilight to the house. 

She found madam trying to appear calm, but 
looking as white as a ghost, for the servants 
had, one by one, come back, and brought no 
information in regard to the truant. 

‘I knew you would find him,’’ she said, to 
Miss French, and kissed her; and madam’s 
waiting-woman, an elderly spinster of ‘severe 
aspect, put up her nose, as if she smelled some- 
thing very nasty, indeed. 

Jem was in tremendous spirits. He displayed 
his three-bladed knife, and told a wonderful 
story so fast, that his grandmother could not 
lecture, of his going up to heaven, and being 
brought back by ‘‘a nangel.” He did get roast 
chicken for supper: though, with her own chil- 
dren, madam had been principled against any- 
thing more solid than bread-and-milk. He 
was so full of delight at his exploits that there 
was nothing for it but to get him to bed; and 
when he was gone, madam shook her cap front 
at Miss French, and confessed that she did 
not know what to do with the sprite. She ad- 
mitted that severity was useless, the old-fash- 
ioned rules of every kind without value. She 
was so much subdued by her recent fright, 
that she did not even frown when the little 
governess mildly suggested that the methods 
of government in favor, from the days of Solo- 
mon, did not seem to answer with the rising 
generation. Madam was so much perplexed 
that she forgot to ask a single question about 
the person who had restored the irrepressible 
child; and Miss French was very glad, though 
for the life of her she could not have told why. 

Jem promised the governess to be good, and 
he was, till the next day at precisely four 
o'clock, at which time he rushed into the blue 
drawing-room, where grandma was entertain- 
ing a group of high and mighty Albany ladies, 
and, to her horrgr, Master Jem bawled out his 
freshly roused wrath in some very choice slang 
that he had caught from the improper society 


” 








of the stables, speaking more plainly than he 
had ever done in his life. 

One of the stately ladies took pity on madam’s 
confusion, and assured Jem that she was cer- 
tain he did not mean to be naughty—such a 
pretty little boy as he was! Jem threw the 
whole party into speechless dismay by inform- 
ing the kind lady that she was an old ‘ parriot,” 
for he heard his grandma say so, and finished 
by charitably offering to bite her without re- 
ward, if she would hold out a convenient spot. 
He was carried away, kicking and screaming, 
by an unfortunate footman, whom madam sum- 
moned in hot haste, and whose hands for days 
after looked as if he had been engaged in a 
battle with a family of wild-cats. 

In spite of her being an instructress of yonth, 
Iza French, during the next three days, had 
frequent visions of the handsome face that 
Jem’s escapade had been the means of bringing 
momentarily into her world. But she could 
not help it. She tried to forget that face—it 
was in vain; the smile, the look was ever be- 
fore her. 

She did not know it, but the romance of her 
life had begun. Not auspiciously, she would 
have said, if she had known what was plotting 
against her. Alas! how would it end? 


IT. 

Tv was at the close of the third day that Iza 
(I here beg pardon for her absurd name, but I 
was not her godfather, and so cannot reason- 
ably be blamed) went out for a ramble through 
the grounds. She strayed beyond the shrub- 
beries into the wood, and there, before she 
knew it, came face to face with the stranger, 
who had played guardian-angel for wicked 
Jem’s benefit. She felt the color burn in her 
cheeks, for it looked as if she had come out 
because she had already met him there. He 
was sitting on a log, with a sketch-book in his 
hand; but at sight of her he rose, and lifted 
his hat with as much grace, if less dignity, 
than Sir Charles Grandison could have shown 
under similar circumstances. 

“I beg your pardon for being in the way,” 
he said, noticing the blush, which made her 
prettier than ever. ‘I suppose you thought 
the coast would be clear, as I announced that 
I should leave this neighborhood yesterday; 
bat here I am still.” 

He laughed so pleasantly, and it was so ap- 
parent that he was a gentleman, that Miss 
French did not feel the necessity of doing 
prude, therefore she laughed, too. Then he 
asked after Jem, and the boy made a good 
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deal of conversation between them: then they 
talked about other things: then Miss French 
remembered the rules of propriety, and went 
home very slowly. 

But she was not through with the stranger 
yet, and had to transgress the rules of deco- 
rum still further; for the very next day she 
took a solitary ride on a little mare liable to 
attacks of insanity, and one came over her 
without warning; and she ran away, and was 
making preparations to fling the pretty gov- 
erness off and break her neck, when that 
ubiquitous young gentleman started up from 


‘somewhere and headed the crazy brute into a 


thicket of alders, and caught Miss French as 
she was slipping from the saddle. 

The governess felt faint; and had a strong 
disposition to laugh, then cry, and did both; 
and afterward sat up on the log, where he had 
placed her, and said, 

“I’m a goose! I’m not hurt!” 

‘What made the little beast run?” he asked. 

“She got frightened at old Solmes’ scare- 
crow, at the corner of the road, and I was 
careless and not paying attention,” she an- 
swered. 

He seemed so anxious that she smiled at him, 
and entirely forgot that he might be the Wan- 
dering Jew, for any knowledge she had. 

**T don’t know how I am to thank you for all 
your goodness,’’ she went on; ‘‘first for find- 
ing Jem, and now ig 

‘‘Don’t give me any credit for a lucky acci- 
dent,” he said, as she broke down and could 
get no further. ‘TI never used to think myself 
a fortunate man: but I believe that I may 
change my creed.” 

She looked a little uncomfortable at this 
speech, and he added quickly, ‘‘That was 
downright silly. I beg your pardon.” 

‘*Madam Larcom would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to thank you about Jem,” she said. 

‘That would be a great waste of gratitude,” 
returned he, rather stiffly. r 

My opinion is, that Miss French thought: him 
a very stupid young man for not taking advan- 
tage of so plain a means of pursuing her ac- 
quaintance, though, of course, she did not put 
it that way in her mind. She supposed she 
was thinking that he was disrespectful to speak 
as if madam’s thanks were not worth hearing. 

‘‘Bess seems quiet now,’’ she said, looking 
at the mare, who stood a picture of amiability 
and submission, with her bridle hanging over 
the gentleman’s arm. “I think I will ride 
home.” ' 

«I could get farmer Solmes’ boy to lead her 








back for you, if you are in the least afraid,” 
he said, 

‘‘Not a bit; she isn’t wicked, she only. gets 
frightened easily. I'll go back the other road, 
and avoid the scarecrow.” 

He helped her on her horse, and, once in the 
saddle, she felt more confidence and better able 
to speak. 

“TI shall thank you, even if yeu don’t like 
it,’”’ she said, ‘I do thank you ever and ever 
so much.” 

He made some laughing reply, and she rode 
away, The mare evidently desired to make 
amends for her recent folly and misconduct; 
but the stranger took pains to keep her and 
her rider in sight until he saw them enter the 
gates of the manor; then he went up through 
the wood, whistling in a very plaintive way. 

Of course, there was to be a romance, and 
these encounters only made the beginning 
thereof; and though, in a wise, parental point 
of view, I cannot approve of a pretty governess, 
who is imprudent and lives romances, as a 
story reader and writer I am very much ob- 
liged to her. 

More than six weeks went by, and, to the 
outward observer, life at Bevewick passed 
quietly enough—Jem’s lawless performances 
always excepted; but there was an awful un- 
derground muttering, which threatened an 
earthquake sooner or later. Little Miss French 
was higher than ever in madam’s good graces. 
Indeed, I think never in her whole life had 
the old lady taken such pleasure in anybody’s 
society as she did in that girl’s. At least, 
there could only be one exception to that fact, 
and of the exception madam never spoke. 
Much and confidentially as she talked with 
Iza French—telling stories of her girlhood, of 
her youthful society triumphs abroad, of her 
married life—she never alluded to the son who 
was so terribly lost to her. 

But however much madam might be deceived 
in regard to the damsel, her old housekeeper 
and waiting-maid were not in the least blinded. 
The pair watched Miss French with eagle eyes, 
and in the sacred privacy of the servants’ hall 
shook their heads dismally over the wonderful 
disclosures they could make, if so disposed. 
Sometimes one of the men, with the usual folly 
of the race, impressed by the governess’ beauty 
and gentle manners, would ask why the deuce 
they didn’t tell it, if they had anything to tell, 
and be done. But the housekeeper, with a wise 
blink of her eyes and a tremegdous sniff, would 
reply mysteriously, 

‘* The time hasn’t come.” 
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And Miss Taft, the vestal waiting-woman, 
would roll her head like a woman in a fit, and 
repeat, 

“No; the time hasn’t come. 
hate deceit and underhanded people. 
till Mrs. Joseph comes!” 

Then the housekeeper, 

“Ah! yes, indeed—wait! She has eyes in 
her head! I says to one and all—wait till 
Mrs. Joseph comes, and then let underhanders 
and two-facers look out for themselves, for 
they'll get short shrift, and no mercy.” 

Now Mrs. Joseph was the wife of madam’s 
eldest living son; a woman so upright and 
irreproachable in her conduct; so sage and 
correct in her thoughts; so affable and con- 
descending in her learning and her religion, 
that it was impossible for an ill-regulated mind 
to do anything but detest her—and old Madam 
Larcom detested her with all her might. But 
she was terribly polite to Mrs. Joseph, and 
often paid her elaborate compliments in the 
most beautiful language, which stung like hail- 
stones; only Mrs. Joseph’s gorgeous panoply 
of self-satisfaction was so thick that she did 
not feel the sting in the least. Mrs. Joseph 
regarded Jem as a direct emanation from the 
father of Evil: and Jem hated her with such 
fiendish energy, that when she came to the 
manor it was necessary to watch him narrowly 
to prevent open hostilities, prompted by his 
familiar demon. 

At last Mrs. Joseph appeared, and brought 
with her the two youthful scions of her house 
and her heart. These were round-eyed girls 
of thirteen and fifteen, so dreadfully crammed 
with ologies, and languages, and logic, and his- 
torical dates, that they were about as pleasant 
companions as two scientific encyclopedias; 
and their deportment, on all occasions, was a 
happy blending of what Queen Charlotte and 
Caroline Herschel were in girlhood. : 

The very first night they performed wonder- 
ful German things, in the way of duets for the 
harp and piano-forte, that sounded like mathe- 
raatical problems translated into music. They 
talked to each other in Swedish, made quota- 
tions from Arabic, and spoke of Sophocles and 
Homer as familiarly as ordinary Misses might 
of their playmates. In short, they were de- 
termined to show old madam how much they 
had learned during the last six months; and I 
think they succeeded in dazing her by the dis- 
play, else she would not have so far forgotten 
herself as to whisper to Miss French, as she 
did, when the pair were swimming out of the 
room at bedtime. 
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All I say is, I 
But wait 





“Tt really would be a relief to see them tum- 
ble and bump their priggish little noses.” 

Miss French laughed, and Mrs. Joseph ob- 
served the impertinence, and wrath rose within 
her soul; not only because she suspected the 
forward creature«was made merry by a jest at 
the expense of her accomplished daughters, 
but because, also, it was sickening to see her 
so completely at her ease with madam, in whose 
presence Mrs. Joseph, in spite of her virtues 
and her esprit forte, was never exactly comfort- 
able. Really, Mrs. Joseph began to think that 
madam was growing childish. She never saw 
her laugh and whisper as she did with that 
pert little governess; and Mrs. Joseph made 
up her mind to mention her fears in a letter te 
her spouse before she slept. 

But when she got up to her room—having 
been obliged to leave Miss French with madam 
—she was prevented writing her epistle by a 
clandestine visit from the housekeeper and 
Miss Taft. They unfolded their budget of 
news with much circumlocution, and many 
groans; and Mrs. Joseph felt so faint that she 
said her nerves were only kept from giving 
way by the hope of unmasking that serpent, 
which was a fine sentence, and fairly brought 
tears to the eyes of Miss Taft. 

Unluckily, madam and the governess ascended 
the stairs in time to see the conscientious ad- 
herents stealing out of Mrs. Joseph’s apart- 
ment; and madam silently drew her companion 
into a niche, where an undressed marble lady, 
who was Mrs. Joseph’s horror, made her home, 
that they might not be observed by the busily 
whispering pair. 

«I knew that woman was meanness incar- 
nate,’’ said madam, as she and Miss French 
walked on after the coast was clear. ‘She 
has had those two fools up to find out what 
has been going on! My dear, come in, like a 
good soul, and help me undress—I couldn’t 
bear that treacherous old Taft about me to- 
night. I vow I feel all the while as if I was 
surrounded by a troop of slimy, creeving 
things! Little girl, yours is the only honest 
face I have seen in an age—don’t you belie it.” 

Miss French uttered no protestations. She 
talked amusing nonsense, and made madam 
forget her bitterness and irritation; and when 
she was alone in her pwn room, the governess 
confessed to herself that there were worse 
afflictions in life than poverty, being a soft- 
headed little governess, who believed in affec- 
tion and truthfulness. 

Mrs. Joseph was not able to go immediately 
at her noble work of unmasking the serpent; 
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for the very next day luckless Jem was taken 
down with scarlet fever, which he had caught 
in a trip te the village, where he had no busi- 
ness to go, and so, of course, had gone. For- 
tunately, his brother and sisters, and Mrs. 
Joseph’s phenomena, had been through with 
the troublesome malady long before—so there 
was no. fear for anybody but himself. Never- 
theless, madam was nearly out of her senses 
with fright; and Mrs. Joseph burst forth with 
learned counsel, which so irritated the old lady 
that she flung the courtesy of a long life to the 
winds, and actually called her sublime daugh- 
ter-in-law ‘‘a crook-nmecked old turkey!” I 
am sorry to chronicle the words, as uttered by 
a woman of madam’s talents and position: but 
she did speak them, and Mrs. Joseph bore the 
insult like an angel. She wept, of course, but 
she assured madam that she forgave her. 

**For the Lord’s sake, don’t do it!” cried 
madam, in reply. 

But Mrs. Joseph’s forgiveness did not hold 
out. 

The only doctor in the village was the blind- 
est and stupidest of men. He had killed ever 
so many children who were sufferirg from the 
fever; and madam, instead of sending for him, 
listened to Miss French, and allowed her to 
treat the boy herself, after a process she had 
read of in a late London medical journal. 
Mrs. Joseph considered this immodest and un- 
womanly, and when she heard of it rushed to 
Madam Larcom to expostulate. But madam 
was inexorable. 

Mrs. Joseph hurried to Miss French in a 
rage of hatred and passion. 

«I shall hold you as that boy’s murderess !” 
she said. 

But Miss French only laughed, and madam, 
in good round English, ordered Mrs. Joseph to 
hold her tongue and leave the room. Mrs. 
Joseph obeyed, for madam looked capable of 
putting her out, if she hesitated; but she glared 
at the governess, and muttered between her 
teeth, ‘Wait! I have my eye on you, Miss Ser- 
pent—wait!” 

She only had to wait four days. By that 
time Jem was nearly well, and madam more 
devoted than ever to Miss French. Mrs. Joseph 
saw it, and gnashed her teeth. That fourth 
evening Miss French said she thought she 
would go and walk, and madam was. glad to 
have her take the air. Mrs. Joseph was glad, 
too, for, thanks to Taft, she knew where the 
artful, young minx had gone. 

The instant Miss French was out of sight, 
Mrs. Joseph flew into madam’s room, and began 





her task of unmasking the serpent. She got 
a good deal bruised with hard words while 
doing her duty; but she persevered, and 
brought forward so many suspicious circum- 
stances, if not absolutely the proofs she pro- 
nounced them, that madam was forced to con- 
fess that Miss French must be called to account. 

But she lacerated Mrs. Joseph’s-soul at the 
last, by saying, 

“IT shall speak to her, and I have no doubt 
she can make the whole matter perfectly clear.” 

“Oh! if you are going to believe her report!” 
snapped Mrs. Joseph, and choked so severely 
with outraged virtue that she could not com- 
plete her sentence. 

«She may be able to prove the truth of what 
she says—which is more than the housekeeper 
or Taft could in their report to you.” 

“TI did not say they told me,” Mrs. Joseph 
began. 

But madam cut her short. 

“I know you did not, my dear, but that is 
the fact. I saw them leave your room the first 
night you were here.” 

Mrs. Joseph would have given an elaborate 
explanation of her conduct, but madam dis- 
missed her curtly; and when the governess 
came back, took her into her chamber and told 
her, kindly enough, all that she had heard. 

««My child,’”’ she said, ‘‘I don’t believe that 
you will deceive me—I beg you not to. Iam 
growing old, and can’t bear such things as I 
used.” 

‘¢T will not deceive you, dear madam,” Miss 
French answered, though she grew very pale, 
and trembled somewhat. 

‘‘That’s a good girl—a good girl! My dear, 
I know that Mrs. Joseph is—well, she is Mrs. 
Joseph! But these stories are discussed among 
the servants—that is not well. They say you 
have gone out, time after time, to walk with 
some one in the woods; that you have had 
notes brought secretly. Now, I want you to 
clear it all up, for I am sure you are a good 
girl; and it is a terrible thing that any person 
should have even a shadow of excuse to speak 
ill of a young woman.” 

Miss French hesitated for a moment, and 
then answered, 

“T think T’have been imprudent, but I meant 
for the best,” she said, looking straight at her 
kind friend with loving eyes, which had no lie 
in them—which, in spite of her agitation and 
fright, were full of a new and strange tender- 
ness, that reminded madam of the eyes with 
which her best-loved daughter, dead years and 
years before, had gazed in her face. 
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‘‘How imprudent?” she asked, after that 
moment given up to pathetic memories. ‘Is 
it true that you have met some one—some gen- 
tleman?” 

‘Yes, dear madam.”’ 

«¢ And will you tell me who he is?” 

«Yes; I meant to tell you;” and madam re- 
cognized the entire sincerity of the voice. ‘I 
ain engaged to him now.” 

«« But you should have told me that, and had 
him come openly to the house. Don’t you see, 
my dear?” 

‘«May I tell you the whole story, and will 
you hear me through?” asked Miss French. 

“Of course? I want to be convinced that 
you meant for the best—Il must be!” 

Madam sat down in her great chair, and the 
little governess crept close to her side, and got 
hold of the old lady’s hands—such dainty white 
hands still—and with a quiver in her voice, 
more touching than tears, she said softly, 

“I love him dearly, and he has been very 
unfortunate! I could not tell you before; but 
now everything is cleared up. He sent for me 
to-night to tell me that.” 

‘What is it, dear? I don’t understand,” 
said the old lady, completely bewildered by 
the girl’s confused words. 

‘« How silly of me!” she exclaimed. ‘Iam 
beginning in the middle; but, indeed, I don’t 
know where to begin.” 

“At the: commencement, child,” replied 
madam, gently; ‘that is always the best way: 
half confidences are very unsafe things.” 

«And I want to tell you everything, believe 
me.” : 

“‘I do believe you, little girl. Go on.” 

The governess bowed her head, and kissed 
the soft, white hands, saying rapidly, 

«‘He was young and high-tempered—wick- 
edly so. He can see it now, though he thought 
at the time that he was only showing a becom- 
ing pride and spirit.’ 

« At what time?” asked the old lady, regard- 
ing her more earnestly, while a troubled ex- 
pression deepened the perplexity in her eyes. 

‘« At the time he got into this difficulty, which 
separated him from all his friends,” said the 
governess, sadly. 

‘“*My dear,” returned madam, in a severe 
voice, ‘a young man who gets into difficul- 
ties that separate him from all his friends, 
is a very unsafe acquaintance for any young 
woman.”’ 

“But this is different,” pleaded the gov- 
erness, eagerly; ‘‘he is so sorry, you see. He 
had been indulged and spoiled, and finally 





his—the lady who had charge of him—got 
angry because he was so extravagant and wild; 
and the last time she paid his debts she told 


{him that it must be the last—nothing should 


ever induce her to do so again.” 

The trouble in madam’s face had increased 
while the girl spoke; now she tried to push her 
off, but the governess clung fast to the hands 
which she felt begin to tremble within her own, 
kissing them reverentially still. 

‘“‘What do you tell me this story for?” de- 
manded madam, in a voice that shook, in spite 
of her self-control. 

“You bade me tell you,” urged the gov- 
erness. ‘You forget!” 

“T never forget anything,” cried madam, 
speaking sternly again; ‘‘never!’’ 

‘« Let me tell you,” whispered the governess; 
«“‘T am almost through now.” 

“Go on,’’ she heard madam say; but she 
would not have recognized the voice, it had 
changed so suddenly, and so strangely. ‘Go 
on, I say!” 

“‘The lady gave him a check—don’t stir!” 
(For madam was pulling her.hands loose, and 
her face was white as death.) ‘She gave 
him a check—it was for five thousand dollars; 
but when it came again under the lady’s notice 
it had been altered to ten thousand 4 

She could not finish; this time madam foreed 
her hands away, and half rose from her chair, 
looking terribly aged and ghastly in the lamp- 
light. 

‘‘How dare you!” she gaspell. ‘How dare 
you!” 

She could not articulate another syllable, 
and the struggle to maintain the supremacy of 
the old will over bodily and mental pain was 
terrible to witness. 

“Only hear me! You promised, madam— 
you promised!” fairly shrieked the little gow 
erness, in a paroxysm of nervous suffering. 

Madam sank slowly back into her chair. 

“I never broke my word—I’ll not begin now! 
Go on,” she said, but her voice was hard and 
stony, as if a marble statue had spoken. 

“They quarreled—those two Pe 

‘“‘This mother and son, you mean?” inter- 
rupted madam. ‘Then say so! Yes, she told 
him he had worse than murdered her—he had 
brought disgrace into her life.” 

‘‘Dear madam! dear madam! He would not 
speak then; he had no proof, and he was mad at 
being suspected. He did not forge the cheek— 
it was altered by the man to whom he paid it. 
Now, after all these years, that can be proved. 
He has found the man, who has admitted his 
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guilt. Oh! don’t you understand? Ralph is 
innocent !”” 

She was repeating the words over and over, 
but she perceived that they fell on deaf ears— 
madam had fainted. 

When Madam Larcom came to herself, she 
made the girl tell the story more clearly. So 
Miss French told of Ralph’s going to California, 
where he had become rich; of his coming back, 
determined to follow up the traces of the crime 
till he could clear himself; of his meeting the 
little governess in the wood and confiding in 
her; and now it was all plain, and he could 
see how wicked he had been not to tell his 
mother at first, even without the proof, instead 
of rushing off in a despairing rage. 

‘‘My son, my son!” cried out madam, and 
all the yearnings of eight long years found 
vent in that passionate appeal. 

Mrs. Joseph, watching in the hall, heard it. 
In a moment she saw the governess fly out of 
the room, down stairs, forth into the night. 
By the time she reached the lower hall in pur- 
suit, back came the governess, and with her 
a tall, handsome man, who dashed up the stairs 
like a tempest, and received old madam in 
his arms, as she appeared in the corridor at 
the sound of that step, which had not made 
music in her ears for such a dreary season— 
so dreary and so long. 





By this time, worthy Mrs. Joseph was re- 
duced to a state of coma, and sat stupidly on 
the floor in the lower hall, staring up at the 
scene, and, as if it was not enough to discover 
that rebellious Ralph had come back, par- 
doned, to get a share of his mother’s money, 
madam was embracing the governess, and say- 
ing as well as she could in the midst of her 
sobs, 

“My daughter! my daughter! God is very 
good to me! I don’t deserve it! I don’t de- 
serve it!” 

Ralph squeezed both mother and betrothed 
in his arms, and the little governess began to 
jest, to relieve the melodrama. At that instant 
Jem, roused by the noise, escaped from nurse, 
and clung about the knees of his newly re- 
covered uncle, trailing a long blanket after 
him like a ghost, and making worse confusion 
than ever; and at last old madam wiped her 
eyes, and seeing her virtuous daughter-in-law 
in that humble attitude on the hall-floor, called 
with great animation, 

“Come up, Mrs. Joseph, come up! Welcome 
my son Ralph, Mrs. Joseph, and kiss your new 
sister that is to be! I know you are delighted 
to see everything end so well, and Jem cured 
into the bargain. Come up, Mrs. Joseph— 
come up!” 

So it did not end so badly, after all. 
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BY ROSE 


STANDISH. 





Tatov knowest, Lord, the thousand pitfalls that beset 
This thorny path of mine; 

Thou knowest all the agonizing—all tho strife ; 

Thou knowest how the golden fruitage of my life 
Has turned to bitter wine! 


‘TYtau notest all the heavy days and wakeful nights, 
My lightest care and need ; 

Thou countest every tear that flows adown my cheek; 

My God, Thou knowest I am helpless, frail, and weak, 
As any bruised reed, 





Small need to name my grief. Thou knowest all my heart— 
A sorely troubled thing! 

Oh! Thou who stilled the stormy waves of Galilee, 

Speak now Thy wond’rous “ Peace, be still!” to me; 
I heard her whispering, 


F’en now, a calm unspeakable fills all my soul ; 
I own Thy power divine: 

Dear Lord, I freely take the bitter, bitter cup; 

Yea, to the dregs—the very dregs, I drain it up— 
My will is lost in Thine! 





HOPE ON! 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN, 





Tuoven life be dark, though friends have fled, 
Though every jey be goné, 

Yet still the Heayens are overhead— 
Look up, oh, soul! Hope on! 


The seamen, tempest-tossed and faint, 
Finds, when the day is doue, 


The pole-star still to guide his way— 
Press forward, and hope on! 


The palm-treg in the desert guides 
The trav’ler, worn and wan, 

To fountains bubbling in the sand— 
Be brave, and still hope on! 
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BY HELEN 


MAXWELL. 





We were in London, stopping at the “ Alex- 
andra,” on our way home from Europe. The 
month was June, and the gay London world 
was in all the rush and grandeur of its gayest 
season. Our windows overlooked Hyde Park, 
and my amusement was to watch the brilliant, 
animated throng in Rotten Row. 

_ Our party” consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, Henny (Henrietta) Morgan, aged twenty, 
and two little Morgans, a boy andagirl. Then 
there was Willard Henderson, my cousin, and 
myself; and lastly, there was a Miss Elliott, a 
tall, slight girl, whose age I could never dis- 
cover—she might have been eighteen, or she 
might have been thirty. She was remark- 
ably pale, and with such enormous eyes and 
sweeping dark lashes, that there was a cer- 
tain fascination in looking at her. She never 
seemed conscious herself of the notice she 
attracted, and certainly never made any effort 
to attract it. She was singularly quiet in her 
dress, wearing always black or gray; but what- 
ever it was, she invested it with an elegance 
all her own. She had been traveling in Europe 
for some years under the care of an invalid aunt, 
and only joined our party in Paris, for the sake 
of returning to America under protection. 

We had our breakfast and luncheon served 
in our own parlor: but for dinner we went to 
the coffee room of the hotel; and it was there I 
first noticed the marked sensation Miss Elliott’s 
appearance always created. 

«My dear,’’ Mrs. Morgan would say, “‘what 
is it about that poor girl that makes every one 
stare so? She is very lady-like and unobtru- 
sive—and surely it cannot be because she is 
pretty! for, after all, she is not half so pretty 
as my Henny, though my husband raves of 
her.” 

“Tt is odd that he should think her a beauty,” 
I said. 

“Is it not? A sweet girl, I find, and very 
gentle, but certainly not pretty.” ‘ 

The idea that any one should consider Miss 
Elliott a beauty actually startled me. I could 
see nothing in her except her white skin, and 
the wonderful eyes and lashes. 

‘“‘Willard,”’ I said to my cousin, one morning, 
when we chanced to be left for a few moments 
alone, “‘what do you think of Miss Elliott?” 





“TI think she is a beauty,’”’ Willard answered, 
promptly. 

‘In what consists her beauty, pray?” ' 

«Why, in everything! Her figure and face 
are perfect.” 

“Oh, Willard! she is extremely thin, and so 
very pale.’” 

«‘She is pale,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but her skin 
has that creamy whiteness, which is as rare as 
it is lovely.” 

«And is she not too thin?” 

** Not one whit.” 

“Tt is rather peculiar that you should think 
so, Willard. Henny is twice the size of Miss 
Elliott.” 

“That, at least,” said Willard, laughing; 
“but I am, nevertheless, in love with Henny, 
and not the leagt in love with Miss Elliott.’ 

«Well, I cannot understand it,’’ I said, with 
a shrug of my shoulders. ‘‘Men must see 
beauty where women cannot; and, honestly, I 
find her hardly pretty.” 

“She only needs animation to make her 
charming,” said Willard. And just then Miss 
Elliott entered the room. 

She was dressed in a very rich, plainly 
fashioned black silk, long and trailing. I had 
never before seen her with an ornament of 
any kind; but this day she had twisted two or 
three times about her throat, and falling to 
her waist, a string of large, yellow beads, of 
the kind that are only to be found in Rome. 

“If you intend stopping at home this after- 
noon,”’ she said, addressing me, ‘I think I will 
remain with you, for I am so tired of running 
about.” 

“Pray do,” I responded, cordially. ‘I shall 
be delighted to have company.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan and Henny came in 
presently, dressed to go out. Willard joined 
them, of course; and so, after awhile, Miss 
Elliott and myself were left alone. 

We sat by the window with our books, but 
did not do much reading; the carriages, the 
equestrians, the brilliant toilets, the noise and 
bustle beneath us were too engrossing. It was 
not long before I noticed that, as usual, Miss 
Elliott was attracting attention. A horseman, 
looking carelessly up as he passed, caught sight 
of her face, and in a moment his look became 
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fixed. He spoke to some gentlemen who were 
with him, and, of course, they all stared at our 
window. One of the party seemed particularly 
struck, for I saw him exchange some hurried 
werds with his friends and leave them. Pre- 
sently I saw his horse in the charge of a ragged 
street urchin, and the gentleman himself cross- 
ing to the hotel. 

‘‘ How very impertinent!” I could not help 
exclaiming. ‘I have no doubt that man is 
coming over to find out who you are.” 

‘What man?” asked Miss Elliott, turning 
her large eyes inquiringly upon me. 

«Is it possible that you have not noticed the 
gentlemen who have been looking at this win- 
dow in such a marked manner?” 

“Yes,’’ she answered, indifferently. ‘I fancy 
I used to know one of them. I have some re- 
collection of having seen him in Nice, or Paris, 
or somewhere.” 

There came a knock at the door, and a card 
was handed in to Miss Elliott. 

“Say that I am not receiving to-day,” she 
said, without so much as glancing at the card. 
It lay there on the window-sill untouched. 

«“‘Mr. Henry Esherwood.” 

I thought that she would, at least, move out 
of sight, but she kept her place; and when Mr. 
Esherwood had remounted his horse and stiffly 
removei his hat, as he glanced again at the 
window, she returned his bow with unmoved 
calmness. 

It was the day after this that we left London 
for Liverpool. Early the next day we were on 
the wharf, waiting amidst the crowd of passen- 
gers, porters, and draymen, till the luggage 
was transferred to the tug. It was a busy 
scene and a cheerful one—though there were 
many tearful eyes, and some sad leave-takings. 

“Tt is rather odd that there should be no one 
we know going over, is it not?” I remarked to 
Miss Elliott. 

“I think Mr. Esherwood must be ‘one of 
us,’ judging from his camp-stool and traveling- 
blanket,” she answered, laughing, and half- 
pointing to a group of gentlemen near by. 

Sure enough Mr. Henry Esherwood, whose 
card I remembered, if not his face, stood within 
a few feet of us. 

‘Is he an old friend of yours?’ I asked, 
ignoring the way in which she had declined 
his visit in London. 

**He is an acquaintance,” was the somewhat 
haughty reply. 

I felt properly rebuked for my indiscreet 
question, and inwardly resolved never again to 
express any curiosity in Miss Elliott’s affairs. 





We went on board the tug, and from the tug 
to the steamer. Then came the finding our 
state-rooms, separating our ‘‘sea-trunks” from 
the mass of luggage to be consigned to the 
hold; claiming our ‘‘deck-chairs,” and making 
ourselves generally at home and comfortable. 
Mrs. Morgan fled immediately to. her room, 
knowing very well that it would be a miracle 
if she left her berth before we reached New 
York. Miss Elliott went cn deck with the chil- 
dren and myself. She looked bright and posi- 
tively pretty; for the first time I noticed a tinge 
of color in her pale cheeks. 

‘“T love a sea voyage,” she said, almost with 
animation; ‘‘and I am never ill for a moment.” 

‘Nor am I ill,” I responded; ‘but the days 
get to dragging, and become woefully mono- 
tonous.” 

“T like it; I like the life,” she said, leaning 
over the deck-rail, and looking out to sea. 

We were off; the water rushed past, and 
curled, and frothed, and foamed. The light 
clouds which, mercifully for us, hid the sun, 
sped before us, and dipped into the ocean. 
The deck was noisy with the tramp, tramp of 
many feet, and the chatting and laughing of 
many voices. 

Dinner and the crowded saloon for an hour 
or so; the walk on deck resumed till dark; tea, 
and later, the eternal supper of anchovy-toast, 
or Welch rare-bit; then cards; a sly flirtation 
or two on deck—and so to bed. 

The next morning there were very few people 
visible, and most of them were paleand wretched 
enough to give even an indifferent looker-on a 
fit ofthe blues. The weather was a little rough, 
and we pitched in a way to make ‘‘sea-legs” a 
very necessary part of our anatomy. I minis- 
tered awhile to the wants of the suffering Mrs. 
Morganand Henny, and then taking my cousin’s 
strong arm, I mounted to the upper-deck, and 
established myself comfortably for the day in 
my own chair. 

‘Poor Henny!” said Willard. ‘I do wish 
I could persuade her how much better she 
would feel if she would come up here and 
breathe this fresh air.” 

“You cannot. persuade her, Willard. She 
will be well in a day or two; and it is much 
wiser to leave her alone.” 

“I daresay you are right. Poor girl! how 
she suffers, though. Heigh-hc! Would you 
mind if I lighted a segar?” 

‘‘Not in the least, provided it be a good one.” 

“Trust me for that. It is against rules to 
smoke up here; but I’ll risk being caught.” 

The segar was lighted, and after one or two 
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puffs, Willard suddenly asked me what had be- 
come of Miss Elliott. ‘I think I will look her 
up,” he said. ' 

And he left me to my lazy ease and novel, 
and started off on a hunt for Miss Elliott. 

A half-hour passed before Willard returned 
tome. ‘Can a leopard change his skin?” he 
asked, as he threw himself down by my side. 

“It is generally supposed not,” I answered. 
But why?” 

‘You will understand my question pre- 
sently,’’ he said, mysteriously. 

‘TI don’t like to be teazed, Willard—tell me 
now.” 

“Who is this coming toward us?” 

I did not have time to reply. A familiar, 
graceful figure, dressed in gray serge, ap- 
proached. Miss Elliott (for, indeed, it was she, 
though; at first, I could scarcely credit my 
own eyes) was leaning on the arm of one gen- 
tleman, while two others followed behind, all 
laughing and talking together. I no longer 
wondered at Willard’s question—the girl was 
completely changed. She hada brilliant color 
in her cheeks and lips; her dark hair fell in 
loose waves over her forehead, and tumbled in 
a careless mass on her shoulders. She wore 
a coquettish little scarlet hood, and her gray 
serge skirt was looped over a scarlet petticoat. 
The prettiest feet possible were displayed as 
she walked, and her whole air had an abandon 
and charm almost childish. She did not look 
more than eighteen, and all the precision and 
stateliness of her deportment had disappeared. 

‘¢ How are you?” she cried, eagerly, running 
up to my chair. ‘No need to ask, though, you 
er so well. I 80 love the sea and the motion, 

on’t you? The rocking, the tossing is so de- 
licious, it almost takes my breath away. I 
Gelight im it. Mr. Hunt. Mr. Tabor. Mr. 

rrickson,” she continued, hurriedly, present- 
her three friends to me. ‘Am I not for- 
tunate to have found friends on board? I am 
always so lucky! Mr. Henderson, please don’t 
look as if you quite disapproyed of me. How 
sad that Henny cannot enjoy this! I hope she 
will be well soon, for we must all make a jolly 
trip of it. Mr. Tabor, if you will go and fetch 
my chair, Pll sit here for awhile.”” The obe- 
dient Tabor flew to obey this command. 
“And, Mr. Hunt, do run after him and tell 
him to be sure and not make a mistake; my 
card is tied somewhere to the chair, and I will 
positively have no other.” Of course, Mr. 
Hunt flew, too. ‘Only fanéy my forgetting my 
blanket! I must have #-for you gentlemen to 
sit upon; and as we are fll dreadfully hungry, 








we can have our lunch, picnic fashion, up here. 
Mr. Errickson, would you mind asking my 
maid for it? No. 8—to the left as you go down 
stairs.’’ Mr. Errickson, only too delighted, 
disappeared on the instant. 

«And have you no commands for me, Miss 
Elliott?’ asked Willard, who was enjoying my 
ecstasy of surprise amazingly. 

“Yes; you may look up John Britton, (he is 
my steward, and very obliging,) and tell him 
we want the nicest of lunches up on deck.” 

“To hear is to obey?” said Willard, leaving 
us with a profound bow. 

«‘ How nice he is!” said Miss Elliott; ‘‘and 
what a pity he is engaged. If he was not, I 
should feel inclined to—— But I make it a 
rule never to interfere with other girls’ lovers.” 

I was aware of the magnanimity of this, and 
I did not for a moment doubt but what she 
would be a very dangerous rival. I thought 
of what Willard had said, “She only needs 
animation to make her charming.” And that 
she was charming now I could not but admit. 

“Why don’t you tell me that you would 
hardly recognize me as the same girl you knew 
yesterday,”’ she said, laughing, and looking 
archly at me, 

-*T would not have ventured to tell you so, 
but you have guessed my thoughts,” I replied. 

“Tam different at different times. When I 
am happy, I am gay; and I am always happy 
on the ocean.” 

«« And you were not happy in London ?” 

“No; and I felt strange and rather shy with 
you all.” 

“Shy! I thought, but said nothing. 

The gentlemen returned from their several 
errands. John Britton provided an excellent 
lunch, and we made a merry picnic of it. A 
picnic under difficulties, however; for biscuits 
and oranges were always escaping, and had to 
be chased and recaptured: and we ourselves 
found some trouble in keeping our balance 
when the ship would give a sudden roll. But 
all this only added zest to our frolic; and the 
little shrieks, and the little clutches at one 
another for support, were a part of the fun. 

I am afraid we were looked upon with dis- 
approval by the few people besides ourselves 
who had ventured upon deck. One old gentle- 
man, who walked the deck persistently, though 
rather unsteadily, and who shut his eyes when- 
ever he saw a great wave coming, groaned 
audibly every time he passed us. And a poor 
lady, who was laying on a heap of shawls and 
pillows, looking very yellow and very ill, beg- 
ged a passing steward to help her change her 
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position. I knew we were the cause of the{smile. ‘‘Am I to be punished for my trans- 
request; but I felt no pity—one’s heart gets so } gression?” 


hardened on board ship! 

‘‘Where’s  Esherwood?”? Mr. Tabor de- 
manded, speaking between two bites of a sar- 
dine sandwich. ‘I haven’t seen him since 
breakfast.” 

‘* He was smoking below stairs an hour ago,” 
said Mr. Errickson. 

IT left him in the saloon, making himself 
agreeable to a deuced pretty girl,’ said Mr. 
Hunt. 

«And he is now behind the smoke-pipe, 
nursing a baby,” said Miss Elliott. 

‘Not he! exclaimed Mr. Hunt, rather de- 
risively. 

“Go see for yourself; he passed us with a 
child in his arms not two minutes ago.” 

‘It’s true, I'll be bound,” said Mr. Tabor; 
“he is always bothering about children. I 
vote we have him out.” 

“Have him out, by all,means,” cried the 
other gentlemen; Miss Elliott saying nothing, 
but looking entire disapproval of the measure. 

Mr. Errickson volunteered to go on a search 
behind the smoke-pipe, and was duly invested 
with power to do so, and to fetch Mr. Esher- 
wood to join us at luncheon. 

“We are quite enough without him, in my 
opinion,” said Miss Elliott. 

«Then am I not to go?” asked Mr. Errickson, 
who had got rid of his plate and glass of ale, 
and had succeeded in struggling to his feet, in 
imminent danger of breaking all the dishes in 
the attempt. 

“I have nothing to say about it,” she an- 
swered, moving her shoulders a little disdain- 
fully; ‘‘only, pray don’t give the invitation in 
my name.” 

“Go along, my dear fellow, it’s all right 
called out Mr. Tabor, seeing that the emissary 
hesitated. ‘Miss Elliott will like him im- 
mensely when she knows him better.” 

Miss Elliott looked rather scornful, and had 
resumed some of her Aauteur, or so it seemed to 
me. [remembered that she had said the gentle- 
man in question was only a ‘“‘mere acquaint- 
ance.” 

Mr. Errickson returned almost immediately 
with his captive. Miss Elliott acknowledged 
his ceremonious greeting with the slightest 
inclination of her head. 

«I hear you have been playing nurse,” said 
Mr. Hunt, making room beside him for the new 
comer. ‘Miss Ellott vows she saw you with 
a baby in your arms a few minutes ago.” 

*‘T confess,’’ said Mr. Esherwood, with a 
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‘You should be so—woman’s prerogative! 
However, we'll let it pass. And now will you 
have a deviled bone? I can recommend the 
salad, having dressed it myself.” 

Miss Elliott was leaning back in her chair, 
looking bored. 

‘«* How tiresome all this is,’’ she said to me, 
in a low voice. 

‘I thought you enjoyed it !” I whispered, in 
surprise. 

‘After a fashion, you know,” with a little 
shrug; ‘‘these men are so stupid.” 

I immediately felt called upon to take up the 
cudgels in defence of my cousin. 

** Willard, I am sure ” IT commenced. 

‘He, I grant you, is rather nice—the nicest 
of the lot. Mr. Henderson,’’ raising her voice, 
‘suppose we take leave of this gay party, and 
take our places in the shade of that big sail, 
I have so much to talk to you about?” 

Willard, man-like, was hugely flattered at 
having found favor in the favorite’s eyes; and 
the two went off together, and were presently 
engaged in a seemingly most confidential dis- 
course. I remembered what she had said about 
‘‘other girls’ lovers,” and I rather resented 
her proceeding with Willard on Henny’s ac- 
count. Apparently, Mr. Esherwood had his 
private reasons for disappearing also, for he 
looked very angry. 

This was the beginning of a little flirtation 
which, though it had no serious signs, was 
marked enough to attract general attention. 
I became very urgent to get Henny out of her 
berth, and on deck, for I began to fear for 
Willard’s allegiance. 

But Henny kept her room for five days; and, 
every one knows, that five days on shipboard 
are like five weeks on land. A great deal of 
flirting can be done in that time, and acquaint- 
ances and friendships formed, which sometimes 
last a lifetime, but are more often forgotten as 
soon as the journey is over. 

Mr. Esherwood and I struck up something 
of an intimacy; he attended to all my little 
wants in the way of shawls, books, and an arm 
occasionally for a little walk. And he made 
himself a great favorite with Mr. Morgan and 
the twochildren. Minnette was climbing about 
his knees, and teazing to be petted all the time. 

The weather was now delightful, and thesea 
comparatively still. Every day the deck be- 
came more and more crowded, anfl pale cheeks 
were getting rosy, and languid eyes bright. 
Miss Elliott generally held a little court where- 
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ever she was—and Willard was sure to be fore- 
most amongst the courtiers. Once or twice I 
saw Mr. Esherwood venture within the charmed 
circle, but the queen received him so coldly 
that he presently ceased to notice her, and 
would even studiously look in another direc- 
tion if he saw her approaching. 

I, of course, surmised that there had been 
more than an ordinary acquaintanceship be- 
tween these two. And sometimes I was inclined 
to think that Miss Elliott laughed more fre- 
quently, and flirted more decidedly when Mr. 
Esherwood was in sight, than at other times, 
I had feminine curiosity enough to very much 
desire the key to these mysteries, but wisdom 
enough to remember a former resolution, never 
to express any curiosity in Miss Elliott’s affairs. 

The sixth day Henny made her appearance, 
and I was relieved to find that Willard was as 
devoted, or nearly so, in his attentions as ever. 
Miss Elliott, too, was affectionate and sympa- 
thetic, and established her little court around 
Henny’s chair. 

That night was most beautiful—a full moon 
made it almost as light as day. The deck and 
the sails, for the wind was in our favor, were 
white and gleaming; and our great ship dashed 
swiftly through the water, leaving a long trail 
of dancing light behind her. | A large party of 
us were grouped together around the main- 
mast, listening to a wild, sweet chorus that a 
few of the second-class passengers were chant- 
ing from their place on the forward deck. 
There were several good voices, a high tenor 
amongst them, and the air would rise and swell 
into almost piercing sweetness, and then die 
away in a long, melancholy wail. The effect 
was indescribable; and for some time after the 
song was ended no words were spoken. It 
made me very thoughtful, almost sad; and I 
slipped into a dark corner behind a mast, and 
sat there by myself for a long time. The deck 
soon became almost deserted; the attractions 
of cards and supper outweighed the charms of 
the night. 

Presently the stillness was broken by a voice 
speaking in a very earnest :but low tone near 
me, and a gentleman and lady walked slowly 
out of the deep shadow of the sail into the 
light. I saw with surprise that they were Mr. 
Esherwood and Miss Elliott. 

‘** Miss Elliott, Nora, I'll stand it no longer,” 
he said, as he passed me. ‘After an engage- 
ment of three years—years of devotion on my 
part, accepting your whims and caprices; con- 
senting to be treated as a stranger at one time 
for the bliss of the privileges you granted me at 


another. I cannot endure it.” He stood still, 
making her stop with him. 

‘Let me go, Mr. Esherwood.” And I saw 
that he had put his drm around her, and was 
looking down into her face. 

‘I will let you go after I have had my kiss. 
It is my right; I will have it.” 

**No, no!” 

“TI will; don’t struggle, Nora—I will!” And 
he kissed her almost roughly. ‘‘Now go, and 
remember, I'll have no more of your flirting 
with Henderson, Tabor, or any of them.” 

He took his arm from her waist and walked 
on alone. She stood as if uncertain for a mo- 
ment, and then turned and left the deck. 

Without any seeking I had the key to the 
mystery. 

Four more days—how endless they seemed; 
and two out of the four it rained persistently 
in sudden, drenching showers. No more moon- 
light nights! Indeed, we dared not stay on 
the upper deck, but wandered disconsclately 
up and down the lower, shut in from a view of 
the sea, and prepared at’ any moment to run 
in-doors for shelter. Miss Elliott had selected 
a corner seat at the very end of the saloon, 
and there she sat all day playing some simple 
game of cards with Mr. Tabor. She had no- 
thing to say to Willard; and she passed Mr. 
Esherwood without so much as a movement of 
her haughty head. 

Willard bore his treatment tolerably well, 
though I am inclined to think he felt a little 
mortified; but Henny now, of course, claimed 
all of his time. 

Mr. Esherwood looked frequently toward the 
corner with a very dark frown upon his face. 
Once I saw him spring up as if with the deter- 
mination to interfere; but he thought better of 
it, sat down again, and took to petting Min- 
nette. Initiated as I was, I now took a great 
interest in the little play going on before me. 
Would it be a comedy or a tragedy? I won- 
dered. I sometimes thought the latter when I 
saw the look which came to Mr. Esherwood’s 
face when Nora would lean back in her seat, 
drop her long eyelashes in a certain low, effec- 
tive way, and then raise them again suddenly, 
flashing her soft, dark eyes upon poor Mr. 
Tabor, who yielded without a struggle, and 
became her slave. What a coquette the girl 
was! She had brought her art to perfection. 

Two more days! And now the rain-storm 
changed into a gale, or something like it; and 
we pitched, and tossed, and rolled, and we 
‘«shipped seas;’’ and once even the water came 





with a rush into the saloon, which was all as 
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it should be. Who wants a fair wind‘and danc- 
ing waves all the time! We had bars across 
the tables to keep the dishes from rolling off; 
and the hanging shelves, filled with glass, 
shook as if they meant to shake to pieces; the 
wineglasses and goblets clinking and ringing 
against one another; and decanters of pale 
sherry noisily hobnobbing with bottles of Wor- 
cestershire sauce and mushroom-ketchup. 

We unfortunate women were forbidden the 
decks; so we took our work reluctantly into the 
saloon, where we embroidered, and crocheted, 
and read novels for dear life. I tried to write 
in my journal, but there never was seen such 
odd writing, such eccentric’ “f’s” and “g’s,” 
such incomprehensible flourishes! I gave it 
up, and knelt disconsolately upon the narrow 
crimson plush sofa, which ran around the en- 
tire cabin. I peeped out of a little window, 
watching the great, high, lead-colored waves, 
which, when apparently about to engulf us, 
would suddenly change their minds, and melt 
away with a heave that raised the “screw” out 
of water, and sent a shudder through and 
through our trusty ship. 

As I knelt there, yawning drearily, and 
counting the hours yet to elapse before we 
could reach New York, I heard a hurrying of 
feet on deck, a faint scream, and then loud, 
eager voices. My heart sank within me—some 
one was overboard! Others besides myself 
had heard it, and there was a rush made to the 
door of the cebin. ‘What is it?’? ‘What is 
it?”’ every one cried, growing white and sick 
at heart. 

‘Is the surgeon here?” called out one of the 
stewards, John Britton, looking into the cabin. 
But the surgeon was not there, and the man 
would not wait to give us an explanation. It 
all happened in a minute. I had hardly the 
time to leave my seat, and make my way around 
the table, when one of the gentlemen, who had 
rushed from the saloon to find out what had 
occurred, returned with the news. 

A young lady, Miss Elliott, had ventured 
most imprudently upon deck, and had been 
thrown down with great violence, breaking 
her arm. It was sad, of course—but such a 
relief! I hurried out and stood in the door- 
way, ready to give any assistance in my power 
when she came down. 

Esherwood had her in his arms: he was 
almost as pale as the girl herself. She looked 
now as she had done in London. No vestige 
of color in her face, and the dark eyes and 
lashes in such wonderful contrast. She tried 
to smile when she saw me. “It was my own 





fault—-I was so silly!” she said. And then a 
little moan escaped her. 

“Are you in such pain, my darling?” asked 
Esherwood. 

“Yes. Oh, Harry!’”’ an almost childish ap- 
peal'for help and sympathy. 

“«My own one! my poor little girl!” 

He carried her down stairs and laid her in 
her own berth. I followed, very much inclined 
to laugh as I thought of the astonished faces of 
Mr. Tabor and Mr. Hunt, who stood at the head 
of the stairs in dire uncertainty what to make 
of such ‘an assumption of authority, and such 
words of endearment from one who was almost 
a stranger to Miss Elliott. 

The broken arm was set, and the invalid left 
in my charge and that of her maid. Mr. Mor- 
gan and Willard, (Henny was again in her 
berth,) and many others, came with expres- 
sions of sympathy and kind offers; but Nora 
would see none of them, and bade me close the 
door. 

«‘T’ll have no one but you,”’ she said. 

‘*Not even Harry?” I asked, naively. 

**Not even Harry,’’ she replied, with a faint 
blush. 

I did not tell her then, but did shortly after, 
of what I had seen and heard that night on 
deck. She atknowledged her engagement and 
confessed her naughtiness. She had so hated 
to give up her liberty; and one’s fun was gone 
if it was known that an engagement existed! 

Oh, ye flirts! 

The tenth day, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, we arrived in New York. What happy 
faces, what smart toilets again enlivened the 
ship! What a bustle of preparation and'strap- 
ping of luggage! What feeing of stewardesses 
and tipping of stewards! Mrs. Morgan was as 
well and energetic as ever. Henny had her 
yellow hair frizzed and dressed in great style, 
and her pretty little hands buttoned into her 
neat little gloves. Willard, perhaps, found 
her more attractive thus than he had doneina 
flannel wrapper, the yellow hair in one long 
braid, like a Chinaman’s queue. 

Nora had to be'dressed by very slow degrees, 
as she was quite weak, and her arm very pain- 
ful. She laughingly declared, when at last 
dressed, that a lady might possibly look very 
interesting with her arm in splints, but that it 
was certainly not graceful. 

This was at two o’clock, and Minnette tore 
into the state-room in a tremendous excitement 
to tell us that she could see New York; and 
that the pilot was on board; and that the pilot- 
boat was No. 8—such a big 3! almost covering 
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the sail. And Mr. Esherwood said please hurry 
—and was he to come down and help her up on 
deck? 

I said he might come; and the breathless 
little messenger departed. 

The sun was shining; the water clear, blue, 
and calm, little boats scudding through it, and 
big steamers ploughing it into white ridges. 
The spires, and houses, and shipping of New 
York, were before us. The dock could be seen, 
too, and recognized by the crowd of people look- 
ing like Liliputians in the distance. Everybody 
was on deck, everybody excited; some crying 

nervously with their very happiness. 

' Miss Elliott was welcomed, and pitied, and 
sympathized with; and all her admirers hung 
around her chair, and devoted themselves to 
her most assiduously. Mr. Esherwood kept 
back a little, but he watched her contentedly 
now, with no frown darkening his face; and 
she would constantly turn her dark eyes smil- 
ingly upon him. 

I saw that poor Mr. Tabor was very uneasy 
in his mind, and his glances from one to an- 
other were puzzled and inquiring. 

Presently Nora turned to Mr. Esherwood, 
and beckoned him to her with a little motion 
of her free hand. * 

‘Harry, dearest, that silly Clarisse will 
make some absurd blunder about my things if 
you do not see to her. Do tell her what she is 
to do, and, darling, persuade her, if possible, to 
part amicably with her enemy, the stewardess. 
They have had, oh! such fierce battles!” she 
continued, laughing, and turning to us. 

There was no such thing as mistaking the 
meaning of all this. Tabor had heard the 
‘‘dearest” and “darling,” with who knows 
what inward torture, 

Of course, the little errand was made up for 
the purpose of bringing in the tender adjec- 
tives, and thus establishing the fact of an en- 
gagement, for Clarisse was a very sensible girl, 
knew perfectly well what she was about, and 
had had but one mild little tiff with the 
stewardess. 


I acknowledge that young ladies ordinarily 
do not call their lovers “darling” in public; 
but Nora was not at all like an ordinary young 
lady, and she said the words very neatly and 
clearly, and as a matter of course. 

Henny immediately asked if she might con- 
gratulate her; and Nora returned the kiss very 
willingly. The others followed with their con- 
gratulations, without the kiss. Willard blushed 
when he made his speech, and Tabor looked 
crest-fallen when he made his. But Nora ac- 
cepted it all smilingly, and looked’ as happy— 
but not half so embarrassed—as every young 
lady should under such circumstances. 

The ship slowly neared the dock. Hats and 
handkerchiefs were waved, cheers given with 
great enthusiasm, and eager greetings ex- 
changed by friends on shore with friends on 
board. 

We respectfully followed the mail-bags over 
the plank, only we, not so privileged as her 
majesty’s mail, were detained awhile in the 
Custom House. 

Esherwood took complete possession of Nora, 
and settled her comfortably in a carriage with 
her maid, and her shawls, and her bags. 

‘Thank you so much, dear Mrs. Morgan, 
you have been so kind. Mr. Morgan, I fear I 
have been a sad plague to you. Good-by, 
Henny! remember, you promise to be bride- 
maid. And you, too, you darling,” turning to 
me affectionately. ‘*Where are Charlie and 
Minnette? By-by, children. Mr. Henderson, 
don’t quite forget me. Adieu!” She waved 
us a little kiss with her white hand. Esher- 
wood sprung into the carriage—and away 
they drove! 

I was at the wedding last week, and wore a 
pink silk made by Virfolet. Henny wore blue. 

The bride looked very pale. To my mind | 
she is not so pretty on shore as at sea; but the 
gentlemen all declared she looked lovely; so I 
suppose she did. 

The Esherwoods have gone to Canada on a 
tour. 





Tabor is still inconsolable. 
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On! sweetly ring the marriage-bells, 
‘This joyous day in June; 
The sunshine gleams on spray and stream, 
The birds all sing in tune. 


‘The breeze blows fresh against the tide; 
The ripples laugh and kiss ; 


The roses breathe their balmy breath— 
Was ever day like this? 


Oh, presage glad! Oh, happy bride! 
May life be like to-day! 

With all the bloom of early June, « 
And all the sweets of May. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ WILL you sell me some flowers?” 

Adela started, with a thrill of surprise. 
‘*Was it Count Mirabeau come back with the 
money he had forgotten? Or was it ” 

Adela cut these swift questions from her 
mind by lifting her eyes to the face of her 
questioner. It was the man she had met in 
the ruins of the Bastile, and who had helped 
her wreathe those pretty garlands in her attic- 
room, which, since that day, had been the 
brightest corner in Paradise to her. 

‘Will I sell flowers to you?” she faltered, 
blushing brightly as her own roses. 
No! Pray help yourself! Dame Doudel would 
be angry if I took money from monsieur.” 

«‘ And I should hardly know how to give it— 
so we will arrange that with the good dame. 
Only you must make up my little bouquet with 
your own hands.” 

Adela slid the handle of the basket back on 
her arm, and went to work robbing different 
bouquets of their choicest flowers. 

‘‘Dear me! how my hands shake, the basket 
is so heavy,” she said. 

“Let me hold the basket.” 

‘“‘What, you, monsieur? Well, there, hold 
it, I will not be long; but my hands have got 
such a trick of trembling. So silly, isn’t it?’’ 

The man smiled, and answered, ‘Yes, very ;” 
then, with the laugh melting away upon his 
lips to an amused smile, he watched those flut- 
tering hands as she plucked the most fragrant 
flowers from her store, robbing her prettiest 
merchandise for his sake. 

‘The dew is all off them now,” she said, 
regretfully. ‘If I had only known this morn- 
ing; but now the jasmines are all gone; and I 
had some lovely white roses, pink at the heart, 
as if a red rose had left its shadow there; 
but I put the last into Monsieur Mirabeau’s 
bouquet.” 

«Who? What name was that?” 

“Monsieur la Count Mirabeau!” 





“ And you know him?” 
«Know him? 
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Oh, yes! It was the count 


“Yes!. 





who would have me go before the king and 
queen.” 

‘But before that did you know the count?” 

‘Not at all. Some one told him about me. I 
dare say it was the good dame, for she is 
always praising me more than I can ever de- 
serve.” 

*¢ And you gave him flowers to-day?” 

“Gave? Well, I suppose so, for he forgot to 
pay me my poor little sous.” 

The young man laughed. 

“Yes, yes; there is no doubt of its being 
Mirabeau. He usually does forget to pay!” 

‘‘But he meant to. Only I would not take 
the Louis d’or he offered, for that was worth 
all I had in my basket.” 

“So he offered you a Loujs d’or; the last he 
had, I dare say. ‘‘Oh, yes! it was sure to be 
Mirabeau; there was no necessity of telling 
his name. So he ran away with your flowers, 
thinking his pretty speeches payment enough. 
Oh! you blush, little one. May I ask But 
no, that would not be quite fair.” 

Adela stood before him, downcast and blush- 
ing, with the unfinished bouquet in her hands. 

«You seem to know citizen Mirabeau better 
than I thought of,’ said the young man, so 
coldly that the young girl looked up with a 
guilty and startled expression in her eyes. 

«But I know him so little,” faltered the poor 
girl, thinking guiltily of the conversation she 
had just held. 

Still the young man fixed his eyes on Adela’s 
face, where it was not difficult to read the rest- 
less secret which disturbed her. He saw those 
frank blue eyes sink under his scrutiny. In 
order to hide her embarrassment, she searched 
with both hands among the flowers. 

‘Oh! here is one left. See! it blushes clear 
through the heart.” 

“Yes, I see it blushes,” said the young man, 
coldly. 

Adela twisted a bit of grass around the little 
tuft of blossoms she had arranged, and held it 
up timidly. 

‘Does it please you, monsieur?” she said, 
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with a glance of lovelight breaking through all 
her timidity. 

No one on ea@th could have resisted that 
look. Before he was aware of it, this young 
man had the blossoms in his hand, and was 
smiling down upon the sweet face, looking 
with such childlike appeal into his. 

‘I think you are good and honest,” he said, 
speaking his thoughts aloud. 

««Monsieur should not doubt me,” answered 
the girl, drawing herself up with the grace 
and dignity of a queen. E 

“I never do—I never will,” he answered, 
fixing his deep, earnest eyes upon her. 

She smiled, and took her basket from his 
hands. 

‘Now I must be going. Good-day.” 

The young man was hiding her little bouquet 
in the snowy frill on his bosom, taking from 
there a tuft of dead blossoms, which had been 
concealed next his heart. 

«See, I have not parted with this,” he said, 
blushing almost as rosily as the girl had done. 
**Even now I do not like to throw it away.” 

“Qh! do not throw it down—that is, people 
might trample on it, you know.” 

Adela, unconscious of the action, held out 
her basket, and the young man laid his tuft of 
dead flowers among its blossoming contents. 
She looked into his face with a sweet, grateful 
smile, and buried the treasure he had given 
her deep down in her basket, for those poor 
dead blossoms had spent their breath on his 
bosom, and were more dear to her than a whole 
wilderness of breathing roses. ‘ 

They parted then. The young man moved 
away in one direction, sighing dreamily as the 
fragrance of those flowers stole up from his 
bosom, and the girl wandered off into elysium, 
feeling as if every step she planted on the 
pavement sunk into the mosses of fairy-land, 
and wondering in her dreaminess why all the 
faces she saw looked so haggard and depressed. 
Could they not comprehend that he had cared 
enough for her flowers to let them perish on 
his heart? 

The girl forgot Count Mirabeau entirely. All 
the art of pleasing, which he had not disdained 
to practice, even on this pretty flower-girl, had 
failed to awaken one gleam of personal interest 
in his behalf. Adela remembered him only as 
a friend to the king, and a person of whom she 
was somewhat afraid. 





CHAPTER X. 
A womaAN saw Mirabeau when he paused to 
speak with Adela, and watched him with a 





glitter of hate in his eyes, as he placed the 
little bouquet in his bosom. There was some- 
thing in his air and manner that enraged her 
more than ‘an insult would have done. She 
could understand the homage which even a 
bad man unconsciously pays to entire inno- 
cence, and felt with bitterness that it could 
never, on this earth, be hers. In every way 
this young creature had thwarted and disap- 
pointed her. When she struggled, with fierce 
ambition, for a place on the committee of 
women, sent before the king that memorable 
day at Versailles, this child had been selected 
in her place by Mirabeau himself. This was 
her first cause of accusation against him, for 
he had neither feared her anger or cared to 
appease her reproaches; on the contrary, 
treated both with careless laughter and annihi- 
lating contempt. While the count tolerated, in 
any degree, to her ambition or caprices, she 
put up with this, and smothered the resentment 
smouldering in her bad heart, for she knew 
well enough that all the power she had, and 
more that was adroitly simulated, sprang en- 
tirely from the favor of this man, whose popu- 
larity with the people was unparalleled. But 
of late, even this frail hold had begun to 
slacken. While swerving warily round from 
intense radicalism to a limited monarchy, he 
had made few confidants, and among them 
Louison found herself completely ignored. But 
what he refrained from telling her, she had in 
many underhanded ways discovered for her- 
self, and was weaving all her threads of infor- 
mation together, in hopes of meshing this lion 
in her own net. 

This girl was in the Bastile, and not of the 
people. Some one among the men who fell 
that day was near to her, Ican swear! Did I 
not see her wring her hands and cry out when 
one of the guard fell, headlong, from that 
tower? I wish it were possible to get at the 
man’s name, then I might trace her; but old 
Doudel would lie her through anything, and 
swear that she was her own child, if one 
attempted to find her out. There is no use 
in quarreling with these market-women, they 
cling together like bees of one hive. Why 
this morning they almost hooted me from the 
market—me, whom they would flock around, 
open-mouthed, when I came to them as a mes- 
senger from Mirabeau. When I denounced 
that girl, they protected her. Why? That 
scene in the street answers one. 

Louison went honie with such bitter jealousy 
in her heart, that it, for once, swept aside her 
wonderful patience. Mirabeau had avoided 
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her pointedly of late. She would endure this 
ne longer. Women of every grade and class 
were preferred to her, from the queen, whom 
it was rank treason to know, down to the fallen 
Du Barry; every one, any one, was. preferred 
to her. Had she not endured this long enough? 
Still Louison was not quite ready. Some tan- 
gible proof of Mirabeau’s treason to his party 
must be obtained before she might dare to ac- 
cuse him, even to his enemies. 

For days and nights Louison kept herself 
in-doors, brooding over these thoughts, afraid 
to trust herself at her usual haunts, lest she 
should again betray her cause, as she had done 
in the market-place. At last this restraint be- 
came irksome. Louison was a person who 
craved excitement of some kind so keenly that 
it was necessary to her life. 

One day, just as this dangerous creature was 
about to break loose from her self-imposed soli- 
tude, Zamara, the dwarf, crept into her lodg- 
ings, and placed a letter in her hand. She 
knew the handwriting, and read Adela’s name 
in the address. 

“So, so! He is writing to her! He finds 
something in that milk-and-water face to ad- 
mire. I thought his choice of this baby was 
something more than a wish to satisfy those 
clamorous fish-women who call themselves 
wives and mothers, as if there lay some great 
merit in being one or the other. Bah! how I 
hate their pretensions! But then, when it 
comes to that, strength is everything in these 
days, and the market-women are all strong.” 

Thus the woman reflected as she held the un- 
opened letter in her hand. Zamara stood apart, 
regarding her earnestly. He had brought the 
letter from craven fear of the woman who had 
threatened him, and was anxious to propitiate 
her further, if the occasion presented itself. 

‘Is madame in doubt how to open it safely? 
Zamara can tell her; he learned that art at the 
Grand Trianon, years ago. It gave him many 
secrets worth knowing.”’ 

Louison started out of her angry thought, 
and tossed the letter toward him. 

‘Open it, then, and see that those impish 
hands leave no mark. It may be that the girl 
will get her letter.” 

Zamara went to a window, turned his back 
on Louison, and in a minute came forward with 
the letter open in his hand, It contained an 
inclosure, carefully sealed, and addressed to 
“Her Royal Higness, the Queen.” 

Again Louison recognized Mirabeau’s hand- 
writing, and the hot blood rushed in torrents 
to her face. 








«It is the dagger that shall pierce his traitor 
heart,” cried the woman, fiercely. ‘‘ Open this! 
Open this, carefully! The wax that bears his 
arms, the aristocrat, must not be broken. Ha, 
ha! I have him now!” 

Louison reached forth her hand as she spoke, 
clutching and unclutching the fingers like a 
bird of prey, eager for his food. 

«There it is, without a scratch of the seal, 
or a break in the paper,” said the dwarf, fawn- 
ing upon her. ‘Nothing is easier than to 
fasten it again.” 

Louison did not hear him; she was searching 
the contents of that letter too keenly for any 
thought beyond it. Four closely-written pages 
deyoured by her eyes, which flashed and burned 
beneath the lashes that drooped over them as 
she read. Once, twice, three times she went 
over each line, reading more carefully at the 
last. Then she began a fourth perusal, but 
paused in the midst, holding the paper firmly, 
and biting her lips till they burned blood-red 
under he white teeth. 

‘“What can I do,” she muttered, ‘“‘to make 
the evidence complete? That Austrian woman 
must have the letter, and answer it.” 

‘“«That can be done,” said Zamara, softly, 
for he entered intg the evil spirit of the woman 
with the keen zest of a rogue who had been 
long out of practice. 

“But how?” 

«Let the pretty demoiselle carry a letter, not 
that, but something so like it that no one will 
ever guess it is not the same.”’ 

«*But who can make anything like it?’’ 

“I can, madame—give me pen, and paper 
like that. Why, lady, before now, Zamara has 
affixed the king’s name to a lettre-de-cachet when 
his mistress had an enemy that ske did net 
care to trouble old Louis about. She always 
kept plenty of blanks in her escritoir, and 
Zamara has a swift, steady hand. Will you 
trust him with the letter?” 

‘«Not to take from the house—I will not let 
it go out of my sight.” 

‘Of course not; Zamara never expected that. 
Madame may sit by while he does his work.” 

“If you can Well, well, begin.” 

Louison laid pens and paper before the dwarf, 
and drawing her chair to the table where he 
placed himself, watched his dusky little hand 
as he spread the original letter before himand 
proceeded to duplicate it, smiling to himself 
as he watched her astonishment with sidelong 
glances now and then, while helping himself 
to ink. 

“You see, my lady, the countess could trust 
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no one but Zamara, even at the highest fortune 
she ever had; and she needed some person who 
had the learning and knowledge which she 
lacked terribly; for ignorance, you know, ma- 
dame, comes with low birth.”’ 

Zamara stopped suddenly, for s hot red 
flashed over Louison’s face; and the dwarf re- 
membered that her origin was quite as low as 
that of the woman he spoke of; but he re- 
covered himself instantly. 

“It is not often that the woman who rises 
has the genius to lift her mind with her good 
fortune. When that happens, it is always be- 
cause she keeps with the people, disdaining to 
fritter her greatness away among aristocrats, 
that laugh at her always when they dare, as 
was the case with my lady, the countess, who 
depended only on her beauty and the old 
king's favor.” 

“And now,” said Louison, with a sneer, 
‘both the old king and her beauty, if she ever 
had any, which I do not believe, are dead and 
gone.” ‘ 

‘*Dead and gone,’’ repeated Zamara, shaking 
his head. ‘It is only genius that lives.” 

The little wretch made a low bow, with one 
hand upon his heart as he spoke, and Louison 
fairly blushed with pleasure, for such flattery 
was both new and delightful to her, even from 
that miserable dwarf. 

“Now go on with this work,” she said, 
smiling broadly in return for his grimaces. 
‘‘I am impatient to see it done.” 

Zamara took up the pen again and applied 
himself to his task with avidity. It was along 
time since his natural talent for evil had been 
called into action, and he enjoyed this new 
indulgence with wonderful zest. 

Louison watched his little withered hand as 
it crept, like a mouse, across the paper, and 
congratulated herself warmly on the good for- 
tune that had cast this strange creature in her 
way. At last the letter was finished, and Za- 
mara laid it side-by-side with the original. 
Louison examined it with an exclamation of 
pleasure. It seemed to her impossible that 
Mirabeau himself could detect the forgery. 

‘* But the seal,” she said. ‘* How are we to 
obtain that?” 

Zamara smiled, his craft was equal to 
everything; and he had only waited for Louison 
to discover this difficulty that he might be 
prompt to meet it. 

**Wait a moment,” he said; “it is easily 
done.”’ 

The dwarf seized his hat and disappeared 
as he spoke. Directly he came back with a 








roll of wax and some white plaster of Paris in 
a paper, out of which he mixed a paste, and 
impressed the seal upon it, thus forming a 
mould from which duplicates might be taken. 
No artist ever handled his clay with more dex- 
terity than this little traitor accomplished his 
work. In half an hour two missives bearing 
Mirabeau’s writing and sea!, so nearly alike 
that nothing but an expert could have dis- 
tinguished them, lay side-by-side on Louison 
Brisot’s table. True, the seal which Zamara 
had duplicated was somewhat blurred, while 
the other had a clear impression; but no one 
acquainted with Mirabeau’s habits would have 
wondered at this; in fact, a neatly arranged 
letter was scarcely to be expected of him. 
This, being to the queen, he had been espe- 
cially dainty about, as she was the only woman 
in France whom he was.doubtful of pleasing. 

‘* Now,” said Louison, delighted by all her 
fellow conspirator had done, ‘‘we keep back 
this letter, written by Mirabeau’s own hand, 
while the other goes to the queen by his agent. 
She will suspect nothing—who could? and will 
answer him. That answer once in my hands, 
and I hold that audacious traitor, and all his 
party, in my power. This service you have 
rendered me I shall not forget.” 

‘‘Madame may be sure of Zamara’s good 
faith.” 

«TIT am sure,’”’ answered the woman, with 
haughty self-reliance; ‘but our first object is 
this letter. How are we to make sure that the 
queen’s answer will reach us first?” 

‘Trust me; this girl is told that I am faithful 
and true to the queen. She will go first to the 
stout landlady at Versailles, who has charge of 
her majesty’s dairy at la petite Trianon, and 
can at any time gain access to the lady in 
waiting, and through her to the queen. Thus 
Mirabeau’s messenger will penetrate to her 
majesty unsuspected, and is deemed the safest 
messenger to a correspondence fearfully dan- 
gerous both to Mirabeau and the queen.” 

‘This will insure the safe delivery of his 
letter to the queen; but how will the answer 
reach me?” 

‘Zamara will bring it to you if he lives.” 

“IT think you will,’’ Louison said. ‘ At any 
rate, I have no better means of securing it. 
Now go at once, and good speed.”’ 

Zamara left the house, carrying the forged 
letter in his bosom. He went directly te the 
domicil of Dame Boudel, and found Adela keep- 
ing house, busy among a mass of cut flowers 
that she was weaving into garlands and bou- 
quets. Without a word he gave her the pack. 
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age. She turned very white at the first glance, 
and cast a frightened look at Zamara, aston- 
ished and repulsed by his strange appearance. 

“Who are you?” she asked, holding the 
package in her hand. “Who are you, and 
what is this?” 

“T am Count Mirabeau’s messenger, and 
know where the package is going. He trusts 
me as hé trusts you. We are all friends of the 
same illustrious person.” 

Adela turned whiter than before. The dwarf 
seemed to her like an evil spirit forced into 
perilous association with herself. She an- 
swered nothing, but hid the package away 
among the folds of her dress, after reading 
the portion addressed to herself. 

“When will you be ready to start?” inquired 
the dwarf. 

The girl hesitated; some intuition, keener 
than any process of the mind, possessed her. 
She shrunk from this strange creature as if 
some reptile had crept in among her flowers. 

“That depends Tell the count that I 
will redeem my promise.” 

A crafty smile crossed the dark face of the 





- dwarf. He saw that this young girl was not 


~ 


disposed to trust him. 

“TI asked,” he said, quietly, “because the 
count will trust no one but myself to come here 
for the reply. He is not willing to come here.” 

‘‘No, no! He must not do that.” . 

‘And it is impossible that mademoiselle 
should go to the Faubourg St. Antoine.” 

“Impossible! Oh, yes, quite impossible!’’ 

**So you understand the count was wise in 
making so insignificant a person as I am his 
messenger.” 

Adela answered only with a troubled smile. 

Zamara was puzzled how to continue a con- 
versation that was so entirely on one side. By 
listening industriously when Mirabeau was 
with his mistress, he had learned the arrange- 
ments made between them, by which a safe 
correspondence might be kept up with the 
court; but he could obtain no information 
from this gentle girl, all his craft was lost 
upon her innocence. He lingered awhile in 
the room; but Adela had taken up her flowers, 
and was too deep in her fragrant work for any 
thought of him, save that his presence was an- 
noying her. So he took himself off, a good deal 
discomfited, while Adela sat trembling among 
her flowers, full of apprehension because this 
strange creature had possession of her secret. 

Scarcely had the dwarf been gone an hour, 
when a loud voice was heard in the passage. 
The door of her little room was swung open, 





and Dame Tillery, landlady of The Swan, at 
Versailles, came sailing into the room like a 
ponderous, full-rigged Dutch vessel, making 
port with all her sails up. — 

«Adela, my child, I am so glad to see you; 
get up and embrace me, little one. Oh! that 
is delicious!” 

Adela started from her seat, scattering all 
the blossoms from her lap, and embraced the 
dame with such affection that the word ‘deli- 
cious” was repeated over and over again. 

‘*Have you come for me, aunt, as your letter 
promised ?” 

“Come for you? Of course, I have! What 
else could have brought me to Paris? Are not 
all my duties at Versailles? There is enough 
of them, let me tell you, since her majesty has 
enrolled me among her ladies of honor.” 

“Her ladies of honor? I did not know——” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. There was no 
place at the palace exactly; but the queen is a 
woman, and grateful. I had saved her life— 
what could she do? The Duchess de Polignac 
held on to her placé; and just then no woman of 
the people had been given a position at court, 
which was a great mistake, but true, never- 
theless. I said position, little one, and you 
will observe that my language generally has 
improved since I became one of her majesty’s 
ladies, to say nothing of my appearance and 
manner of dressing.” 

“I see that you are splendid!”’ said Adela, 
glancing at the gay dress, which made the 
stout woman look doubly ponderous. 

“Ah! this is nothing, little one. You should 
have seen me that day when I went to court, 
after the one great act of my life, when with 
my own hands I held an infuriated beast by 
the horns, and flung to the'earth just as it was 
plunging upon her majesty, and about to gore 
her with two horns curving so, and sharp as 
swords. You have heard the story, I dare say?” 

Now as Adela had heard the whole thing at 
least fifty times from Dame Tillery’s own lips, 
the question seemed a little superfluous. But 
she answered, ‘Yes, aunt, every one who 
knows you has heard of that.” 

‘But not of my presentation at court the 
day after—that was the crowning glory of my 
life, little one. You should have seen the 
queen standing there among her ladies, long- 
ing in her heart to embrace me, which she 
would have done, no doubt, but for that stiff 
old mistress of ceremonies, who would not per- 
mit it. So I went up to her myself, and would 
have knelt, which was my duty, only I was a 
little troubled about getting up again, and so 
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made a curtsy instead. At which all the court 
smiled approval, and looked at each other in 
amazement, as if a woman of the people was 
not expected to be polite. Even the queen 
smiled, feeling my triumph, I dare say, as if I 
had’been an arch duchess, and her own’sister. 
That was a glorious day, little one; something 
to remember, and to be remembered by my 
grandchildren. Only there is an impediment— 
never having had children of my own is a 
drawback when one thinks of grandchildren. 
This depresses me sometimes; but then 1 think 
of sister Doudel and you, and feel sure that all 
will come right. Since you cannot bear the 
name of your poor father, who died gloriously 
for his king, I shall propose to my sister that 
you take the name of Tillery, and carry me 
down to future ages. This is what brings me 
to Paris now. I mean to make you my heiress, 
Adela. You shail inherit The Swan from roof 
to cellar, my place at court, the dress that I 
wore—everything. In fact, I mean to make a 
lady of you.” 

«¢ And will you do one thing?” 

‘¢My child, I will do everything.” 

«Will you take me to St. Cloud?” 

‘“WillI? Of course.” 

“« Very soon?” 

“The moment I gethome. Twice each week 
I send butter for her majesty’s own table from 
the dairy at la petite Trianon, for that was the 
department the queen gave me when Polignac 
persisted in staying as first lady of honor. 
Blind as a bat; had she given me her place, 
all the women of France would have felt it as 
a compliment to themselves, and drawn nearer 
to the court, if it were only for my sake.” 

“Do you think so?” inquired Adela, inno- 
cently, for the order of things had been so de- 
ranged in France, and she had heard so much 
about the power of the people, that Dame Til- 
lery’s grand boast made.a profound impression 
upon her. 

“Do I think so? Of course, I do. What is it 
makes the women down yonder think so much 
of you? Why, it is because our friend Mira- 
beau sent you up with that committee of 
women. How much greater the effect would 
have been if I had been chosen for a place 
near her majesty’s person. Why, child, look 
at me! I could make three of you any day, and 
hold my own with the balance. Just observe 
this for a presence.” 7 

Here Dame Tillery shook out her dress and 
sailed across the room, exhibiting a person 
that would, indeed, have outweighed four of 
the slender girl who looked on. 

Vou. LVIII.—5 





‘‘ You see,” observed the self-satisfied dame, 
returning to her old position, “‘you see what a 
chance has been lost. This Duchess de Polig- 
nac would keep her place, and their majesties 
let her selfishness have its way. Then what 
does she do? When the king and queen get 
more and more unpopular; when all their 
friends should have stood by them like rocks, 
this Polignac emigrates, flies from the palace 
like a thief; while all France finds me at my 
post, making the best butter in the world for 
the royal table, as if nothing had happened. 
There is the difference, little one, between 
loyalty and that make-believe thing, which 
drove Polignac into a foreign land.” 

“TI know that you are true to the queen, 
aunt,’ said Adela, greatly impressed, yet 
somewhat amazed by Dame Tillery’s preten- 
sion. ‘‘Sometimes I fancy mother Doudel does 
not think the less of you for that.” 

‘‘Perhaps not. I think, at heart, my sister 
is loyal. Only she does not know the queen as 
Ido. How should she, not being a member of 
the household? But you and I, little one, un- 
derstand each other. Now tell me what it is 
you wish to see her majesty about?” 

Adela blushed and looked a little startled. 
She had promised to keep her mission a pro- 
found secret—and with this pure girl all 
pledges were sacred. 

‘I love the queen—my father died for her.’’ 

“That is enough!” exclaimed the dame, 
waving her fat hand; “that is enough. I ask 
no more. [I shall say this pretty girl is my 
adopted daughter, and will, some time, be 
heiress of The Swan—receive her well for my 
sake. It will be done. Why, Adela, the last 
time I presented a friend at court, she was 
but little older than you are, and wanted a 
great favor. It was well that she came under 
my protection; the thing was done at once.” 

“But I shall ask for nothing. The only 
favor I want is an opportunity to serve the 
king, and die for him, as my father did, if 
that will do him good.” 

*«But it won’t. Running away and dying 
isn’t likely to help either the king or queen. 
It wants brains, brains for that.” 

Here Dame Tillery tapped her forehead with 
one finger, and nodded significantly. 

«« All you want is a guide, and one is always 
at hand.” 

Adela drew a deep breath, and uttered a 
silent thanksgiving that her way to the queen 
promised to be made so smooth. 

Having thus given vent to the self-importance 
that consumed her, Dame Tillery took off her 
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outer garments, and, seating herself in the 
coziest chair the little room contained, watched 
the young girl. 

Then Dame Doudel came in from the market, 
light, sharp, and active as a bird. She saw the 
landlady of The Swan leaning back in her 
chair, flew toward her, and in an instant was 
buried on her bosom. 

‘‘ Sister, my dear, dear sister!’’ 

At first the good landlady forgot her dignity, 
and gave her sister a ,hedrty embrace; but 
directly remembered herself, and put the little 
woman gently away. 

**Dame Doudel, I love you dearly; but you 
are a Jacobin.”’ 

“Sister Tillery, you are a royalist.” 

“Yes, héart, soul, and body; but one of the 
people, too.” 

‘Carrying water on both shouldersis danger- 
ous in these days,” answered Doudel, sharply. 

“Tt is just that which will yet unite the 
people with their king. These cries of frater- 
nity, equality, liberty, are an insult to us of 
the court.” 

‘«But the court itself must adopt them before 
the people will be satisfied, I can tell you that.” 

«Aunt Tillery—aunt Doudel, why are you 
talking so sharply? This has never happened 
before. It makes my heart sore to hear you. 
Forgive me, I cannot help speaking.” 

Both women turned from the heat of their 
anger and looked kindly on that young girl, 
who sat like a troubled angel amid her flowers, 
regarding them with tears in her eyes. 

‘““Why should dissension have crept. in 
here?’”’ she said, gently. ‘‘We all love each 
other.” 

‘True!’ said Doudel, reaching forth her 
hand. 

“True!” answered Tillery, forgetting her 
dignity, in an honest burst of affection, gather- 
ing the smaller woman into her cordial em- 
brace. ‘We both love the people!” 

‘And the royal family. Our blessed Lady 
give them wisdom!” said Doudel, yielding a 
little on her part. ‘* Heaven forbid that their 
enemies should increase!” 

Adela arose, wiped her eyes, and kissed 
them both with angelic fervor, and went away, 
leaving the sisters together.. They were not 
so far apart, after all, The very last persons 
who gave up their love for the king were the 
Dames de la Halle, to whom Doudel belonged. 

‘Think what it would be if this child should 
prove a bond of union between the people and 
the court,” said Doudel, after the two had con- 
versed together half an hour. ‘The dames 





have great faith in her since she came home 
with the king’s kiss upon her forehead. She 
has the wish to serve her country. Keep her 
init, for youcan. Shall I tell you a name— 
the name of a person who has seen her more 
than once inthis very room. Bend your head.” 

Dame Tillery bent her head, and Doudel 
whispered a name in her ear. 

‘A true patriot,” said the landlady, nodding 
her head in approval. . ‘‘ Not altogether given 
up to those new doctrines which threatens to 
drag down the throne of France. But does he 
know who she is?” 

**Yes; she told him herself. But she does 
not even know his name.” 

** But why?” 

‘He does not wish it; knowing how warmly 
her heart turns to the royal family, he fears 
that it might turn against him, so he ordered 
me to keep his secret. Sister, I have an idea 
that he loves our little girl.” 

“Then it is high ‘time that I take her away. 
She must have nothing in common with these 
agitators.” 

«‘Not even if it were Count Mirabeau.” 

‘Count Mirabeau!”’ 

‘*He has seen her. He came into the Assem~ 
bly one day, with a flower she gave him from 
her basket in his bosom.” 

“And flung it away afterward, as he would 
put her aside in a week. Sister, I know this 
man. When the States-General assembled at 
Versailles, he stayed at The Swan. I liked 
him then, but afterward, when I took my place 
at court—not that I wish to boast, sister—it 
came to me that her majesty, the queen, hated 
this man, and would not endure him in her 
sight. So, if you hope for any preferment for 
our child, keep aloof from Mirabeau.”’ 

“The poor child wants no preferment. We 
can take care of her. I have not set in the 
market so many years for nothing; and you 
have no children.” 

‘That is true—that isitrue! But this Mira- 
beau is a dangerous man. The girl is safer 
with me just now.” 

‘** But you will let her come back again?” 

‘“WillI? Of course, sister. Exaltation, you 
will find, has not hardened: my heart. But 
just now you must not stand in the way of her 
advancement.” 

With these sisterly| feelings and amiable 
words the two women decided that Adela should 
go to Versailles for a time; thus unconsciously 
aiding in the important mission with which 
she was charged. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





By EMILY H. MAY. 








We devote our entire space, this month, to 
new designs for making up ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s under-clothing. Our first engraving 
represents a pointed-yoke night-dress, (the 
top of it,) and may also be used for a dressing- 
sacque. The yoke is made of alternate tucks 
of Nainsook and rows of insertion, either of 
Hamburg work or Cluny lace: the latter is, 
probably, the most durable article in use for 
under-wear. Cut out a pattern in paper of 
the yoke, and on this pattern baste the inser- 
tion in the position desired, with the tucking 
between. After it is all arranged, it may be 
stitched by the machine quite through the 
paper, tearing it away when done; but many 
persons prefer taking the yoke off of the pat- 
tern, and stitching it without the paper, saving 
the trouble of tearing it out: but it requires 
more careful basting. Cuffs to match; and the 
gown is cut full and straight, and gathers into 
the yoke. About four yards of insertion and 
four yards of edging will be required. 


ear 





Our next is also a dressing-sacque, or night- 
dress. In this, as will be seem'the yoke is 
formed entirely by tuckings, five small half- 





inch tucks straight down before, and eight the 
same size on the shoulders. ‘The points down 
the front are made of separate pieces, cut in 
shape, as seen, and trimmed on two sides with 
a very narrow edging or Cluny lace. In these 
points are placed the buttons and button-holes. 
These points are continued round the neck, 
also up the hands. This design is particularly 
adapted for a dressing-sacque, which is an 
almost indispensable article of a ladies’ toilet. 
About four yards of edging for a sacque, and 
six or more yards for a long night-dress will 
be required. 

Our next-two are new arrangements for put- 
ting on the waistbands of both ladies’ and ehil- 
dren’s drawers. The first, ladies’ size, has a 





small pointed yoke in front, and the back has 
drawing-strings, as has also the next, (chil- 
dren’s,) both opening at the sides, where they 
button. The bottoms are very handsomely and 
inexpensively ornamented by tucks and inser- 





tion or bias batids of linen stitehed on. First 

tuck a piece an eighth of a yard wide (and’ 

enough for the’pair of drawers) in quarter-inch 
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tucks; then cut in points, and upon these points 
stitch a bias band of linen. In the first the main 
part of the drawers is also pointed and laid over 
the tucks, with two bands above, and the points 
edged with a narrow trimming; but just the 
linen stitched on, with a finish of tape trim- 
mings, looks -quite as pretty, and much less 
expensive. In the next, insertion is used above 


the tucks. Tucks put on either horizontally, or. 


on the bias, seem to be the favorite mode of 
trimming both petticoats and drawers, in these 
days of sewing-machines. 

The French patterns for chemises, to be 
found in the front of the number, really be- 
long to this department. The skirt is cut 
straight, without gores, and the armholes 
sloped out, as may be seen in the designs. 
Simply a band of insertion for. the neck, and 
it continued around a very narrow bias-piece 
at the armhole, forms all the sleeve. This 
method of making chemises is about half the 
work, very much prettier, and more comfort- 
able, especially for summer wear. 

We give, also in the front of the number, an 
engraving of a corset-cover, or under-waist, for 
summer wear under thin dresses. It scarcely 
needs a description, as the design is so perfect: 
puffs of Nainsook between rows of insertion. 

We give, next, three designs for bib aprons 
for infants. Nos. 1 and 2 especially for in- 





fants of six months. No.8 will be suitable for 
a child of a year or year anda half. All made 
of pique, braided and trimmed with ruffling. 





For a six menths child, the fleecy pique is 
preferable, as it is more absorbent. No. 8 





has armholes, and made of birds’-eye, or fine 
linen, trimmed with the patent rufflings, open 





edge, looks very pretty, and keeps so nicely in 
place. Something very desirable for such little 
people. 

Here is a night-cap, showing how it is to 
be cut and drawn to fit the head. Trimmed 
with a gathered ruche of muslin, edged with 
a narrow lace, or net, as preferred. This cap 
made of Swiss, and the frill edged with Valen- 
ciennes, makes one of the prettiest breakfast- 
caps for an elderly lady that we have ever 
seen, having the advantage of being easily 
done up. The frill may be goffered, if desired. 





Waist of dress for child of two years, formed 
of tucks, upon which the square yoke is simu- 
lated by a band of insertion, edged on both 
sides with a worked trimming; high in the 
neck all dresses are now made, even for the 
babies. Long sleeves, slightly gathered at the 
wrist, or else cut in the coat-shape, with a cuff 
to match the yoke. 





In the front of the number we give a flannel 
morning-jacket, showing how the trimming is 
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made. Both the jacket, and the piece of flan-} are plaited, and also how the chignon looks, 
nel or cloth forming the under part of the; when made up. Ladies can thus make the 
trimmings, are pointed, and the two fastened } new style chignon for themselves without going 
together by a row of chain-stitching, done in } to a hair-dresser. 

black or white silk, as seen in the design given} We give, in addition to all these, in the front 


























here. Add little designs inthesquares. Red, of the number, various engravings of bodies, 

flannel jackets, with black or white cloth laid } collars, eté., for summer wear. A reference to 

under, are the most serviceable. the illustrations will show haw they are made, 
In the front of the number we give some en- } without a detailed description. 

gravings of chignons, showing how the braids 
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NEEDLE-CASE FOR THREADED NEEDLES. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, a pattern for a needle-case to 
contain threaded needles for persons of weak 
sight. The materials are two pieces of silk or 
ribbon eight inches long and two inches broad; 
three-quarters of a yard of sarcenet ribbon for 
binding, a quarter of an inch broad. 











The outside, if of plain silk or ribbon, may 
be embroidered. ‘One end is turned up for a 
pocket one inch and three-quarters broad, for 
a paper of needles. At the other end is a 
round on each side for cotton, with a round 
one inch broad, ornamented with colored 
stitching and button-hole stitch; an opening 


ds left in’ each) ‘round one inch and a quarter 


broad. The middle consists of white Thibet 
or flannel, ornamented with white button-hole 
stitch fer ready-threaded needles, as will be 
seen in the engraving above.. The case is 
closed-with buttons and silk eyes. 





BRAID TRIMMINGS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give above a new and pretty trimming 
in braid and coral stitch, afd below. another, 
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in white braid worked in colored zephyr. These 


: trimmings are very fashionable this season. 











SEGAR-CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a-pat-} is to be worked in gold braid on black vel- 
tern, printed in colors, of a Segar-Case, which } vet. It is an exceedingly pretty design. 





WORK-CASE IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Worx-Case.—Begin by working a strip of ; two black, one maize, and so on. 6th row: The 
double crochet one hundred and twelve stitches } same, but with the black silk coming forward 
long, and sixty-eight rows wide. The four first } by one stitch over the violet. 7th row: The 
rows are of plain violet silk. Fifth row: five { same again, by working the first stitch upon 
violet stitches, two black, one maize, five violet, { the second of last row. 8th row: Plain violet. 
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WORK-BAG: 


LEATHER CANVAS. 





Then begin the pattern again, dodging as seen 
in illustration. Line the crochet strip with 
violet silk, and edge it on either side with 
fringe. Add little strips of ribbon, stitched 
on to hold scissors and other little implements 





for needle-work, and a steel clasp to shut up 
the case. 

We give an engraving of the work-case 
closed; also one of the work-case open; and 
below an engraving of the crochet pattern. 








WORK-BAG: LEATHER CANVAS. 


BY Mifs. JANE WEAVER. 





Tus bag will be found very useful for con- 
taining knitting and netting, as it can be made 
any size required by the length of the needles. 
The material is leather canvas, which is now 
made with a gold and silver surface, as well as 
in several shades of brown. Our model is 
worked with bright blue purse-silk, according 
to the detail given, full size, in the annexed 
engraving. The sides and lining are rich blue 
silk; blue cord and tassels finish it off. 























LADY’S SLIPPER: 


DAISY PATTERN. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Ty the front of the number we give a pattern, } pattern is to be embroidered in yellow floss on 


printed in colors, for a Lady’s Slipper. 


The } black velvet. 


It is called the Daisy Slipper. 





NAPKIN-RING OF EMBROIDERED RIBBON 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—Blue ribbon, two inches and a 
fifth wide, black, white, and blue sewing-silk, 
crystal beads, steel beads, some cardboard. 

For this napkin-ring take first two pieces of 
blue ribbon, each twelve inches and four-fifths 
leng, round them off at both ends. Then em- 
broider the ends of gne of the ribbons with 
three spots of crystal beads; each spot is edged 
with a row of steel beads; the ribbon is, more- 
over, ornamented all round the edge with a 
double row of coral stitch of black and white 
silk. The second piece of ribbon is sewn on 
the wrong side of the first, so as to form the 
lining. Then make a slit in the ribbon at 
about five inches and a fifth from one end; this 
slit must reach nearly across the ribbon, and 
is worked round the edge in button-hole stitch. 
Then prepare four oval-shaped pieces of card- 
board, which must each be two inches and two- 
fifths long, one inch and four-fifths wide; each 





of these parts is covered on one side with blue 
silk; the silk for two of these parts must be 
ornamented beforehand with crystal and steel 
beads. Each piece of cardboard and silk is 
then edged all round with button-hole stitch of 
blue silk, drawing up one crystal bead with 
each stitch; then sew together, always one part 
with embroidery and one part without, the em- 
broidered part being outside; the pieces are 
not joined together at the sides, but the edges 
meet under the oval embroidered part. Then 
draw both ends of the ribbon crosswise through 
the two other pieces of cardboard, and one of 
the ends, moreover, through the opening of the 
ribbon, so that the ribbon is joined into a 
circle, Lastly, work button-hole stitch round 
the rounded-off edges of the ribbon, and edge 
them with 4 fringe of steel and crystal beads; 
each end of the ribbon must form a loop one 
inch long, as can be seen in illustration. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE.- 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

More Apour Home-Mave Forniture.—In our last number 
we gave a few hints about home-made furniture. At the 
request of many subscribers we add some additional in- 
structions this month. Chintz drobes, for e ple, are 
not very expensive, certainly less so than oak or mahogany. 
Have a carpenter make you a wardrobe the size of any 
other one, but of a mere frame-work of deal spars about two 
inches square, with one or two cross pieces to support the 
said frame-work. Over this—top, bottom, sides, back, and 
front—stretch chintz. Brass hooks are screwed into the top 
of the frame-work at the back, on which to hang the dresses, 
and a little brass knob by which to open the door; also a 
bolt at the top and bottom, to keep the second door from 
flying open. The frame-work ought to be made—hinges, 
bolts, and all—for less than ten dollars, even by professional 
hands. 

You can make such comfortable, nice-looking foot-stools 
by taking a square or a round case of thick canvas, and 
stuffing it tightly with any of the things we mentioned for 
cushioning the box ottomans, or with shavings. Then 
stretch a piece of pretty Berlin or other work over the top, 
put American cloth at the bottom, and hide the joining of 
the two at the sides by a thick furniture fringe of any suit- 
able color, which ought to sweep a little on the ground. 
These foot-stools are much nicer than any you can buy, and 
you will also have the pleasure of reflecting that they are 
all your own work, which is very satisfactory. 

We have seen a very comfortable little low chair for a 
bedroom (just the thing for pulling close into the fire when 
you are having a chat to your dearest friend) formed from 
one of those ugly and uncomfortable cane-seated chairs, 
with which most bedrooms are furnished. Any chair will 
do for the purpose, provided that the seat of it is tolerably 
broad. Have the legs of the chair sawn off two or three 
inches: in short, reduce it to pleasant diminutiveness, 
taking care that the “hind” legs are shorter than the fore- 
legs. Cushion the seat and the whole of the back thickly 
and softly with the before-mentioned canvas, stuffed and 
padded cushions. Make and put over all—seat, back, sides, 
everywherea loose cover of moreen or repp, leaving not 
one bit of the wood-work to be seen. Fringe, sewn round 
the seat and back, looks very well, but it is not necessary. 
Chintz does not answer so well as thick materials; but, 
should you wish to use it, you can line it with unbleached 
calico. When nicely done, no one can discover what was 
the original state of one of these chairs, such pretty, com- 
fortable little things are they. This is a capital way in 
which to utilize shabby old chairs, no matter of what kind. 











For Day-Time Torets a great many open bodices are 
worn, some with, others without, revers, heart-shaped or 
square; often the bodices have basques, and these basques 
are most varied; sometimes’ there are some at the back 
only, and sometimes only in front; they are square, round, 
or pointed, and sometimes looped up into a puff. The 
sleeves are also of very different shapes, from the perfectly 
tight sleeves with creves in the Henry III. style, to the 
pagoda sleeves, or the Oriental sleeves, slit open from the 
elbow, they are made in all manner of fashions. 


For Two Dottars AND A Hatr we will send a copy. of 
“Peterson,” for one yéar, and also a copy of our premium 
engraving, “Our Father Who Art In Heaven.” Or, if.pre- 
ferred, either of our other premium engravings will be sent 
instead. %6 Our Father.” 
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Tue GERMAN CorTILLION, or, as it is generally called, “The 
German,” is, as our fair readers know, almost universally 
danced at the close of a party, if there is dancing at all. 
Lately, in Berlin, a very original “German” was danced. 
The party was given by the wife of the celebrated chemist, 
Hoffman, and the students of the University were very 
generally invited. . When figure after figure, as new as they 
were complicated and graceful, had been danced, a table 
heaped up with bouquets of white flowers and piles of spot- 
lessly white favors was placed at one end of the great room, 
while at the other was a fountain spouting jets of perfumed 
water, which fell sparkling into a crystal basin adorned 
with flowers. The waltz was now resumed, and as each 
couple approached the table the lady took a bouquet, and 
the cavalier a knot of ribbons; on went the waltzers toward 
the fountain, where the ladies held their flowers, and the 
gentlemen their ribbons, beneath the sweet-scented spray; 
and instantaneously the bouquets became of every brilliant 
hue—red, violet, blue, gold, and some uniting several colors 
in their variegated petals; while the favors became of every 
color of the rainbow. The bouquets and ribbons of the 
same shades now sought each other, and “the new couples, 
formed by the influence of the magic colors, whirled in 
merry surprise through the room.” A word for the unini- 
tiated: the aniline coloring matters, reduced to the finest 
powder, had been sprinkled over the flowers and ribbous, in 
no way impairing their whiteness, and the contact of the 
alcoholic liquid, prepared and perfumed, instantly produced 
the richest aniline dyes. 


Our New Nove ter, “Put Out Of The Way,” causes a very 
general sensation. We repeat, what we said last month, 
that it is not a bit exaggerated. A prominent New York 
daily remarks: “We have beerf so wont to regard the great 
piles of cut stone in which the insane are imprisoned for 
cure as one of the great humanitarian triumphs of the age, 
that we trouble ourselves very little about what goes on in 
side of them. So glaring has been the public negligence, 
that it is only lately we have wakened to the fact that they 
could be, and were used as convenient prisons for sane 
people.” It subsequently adds, in confirmation of the treat- 
ment to which our hero is supposed to be subjected, these 
pregnant words:—“In the very highest of these private 
asylums, the tortures of the shower-bath, straight-jacket, 
and saddle, are still used; but worse than these (for these 
are only prescribed by the superintendents) is the fact that 
the patients are under the almost absolute control of keepers 
who are almost invariably selected from the lowest and 
most uneducated classes. In the male wards strength is. 
perhaps, necessarily, the principal requisite in the attend- 
ants, who are ordinarily low, stolid immigrants.” 

Our CoLorED FASHION-PLATE, this month, represents a 
lawn-party, with croquet-players, etc., etc. These parties 
are going to be very fashionable, this summer, in the 
country. They are giveh in the day-time, and out-of-doors, 
though, sometimes, they finish with a dance, in-doors, after 
sunset. -No magazine has such fashion-plates as “ Peterson.” 

Cius Sussorisers To “Peterson” can get either of our 
premium engravings by remitting $1.00. To all others the 
pirce is $2.00 for any one, or $3.00 for any two. The whdle 
five will be sent to one address, however, for $5.00. 


Tae Steel Eneraviye in this number is another gem of 
art. Nearly all the steel engravings in “ Peterson” are, like 
this one, from original pictures. 
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A New Votvme begins with this number. We continue our 
liberal inducements to clubs. At our prices, “ Peterson” is, 
beyond all comparison, the cheapest and best of the ladies’ 
magazines. Single subscribers get “Peterson” for $2.00, 
while all the other magazines, which have any pretensions 
to be equal in merit, are $3.00 and $4.00. To clubs, our 
terms are cheaper still. Specimens sent gratis. Clubs may 
begin with either the January or the July numbers. We 
can always supply back numbers for the year. Persons who 
order the Magazine from news dealers, or others, must look 
to them for the supply of the work. We have no agents for 
whose contracts we are responsible. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Life of Bismarck, Private and Political; with De- 
scriptive Notices of his Ancestry. By J. G. L. Heselviel. 

"ranslated by K. R. H. Mackenzie. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 

Harper & Brothers—No man, in this generation, except 
Louis Napoleon, has risen to such celebrity in Europe, as 
Otto Von Bismarck, the prime minister, so to speak, of 
Prussia. Naturally there has been much curiosity in regard 
to him. In this handsome volume we have a very full ac- 
count of his life, as well as of his antecedents. He comes, 
it appears, of a family of condition, which had, for cen- 
turies, taken more or less part in public affairs. At one 
time, it was wealthier and more powerful than it has been 
recently, or at last until Count Otto restored the fortunes of 
his house; but it has always been distinguished for men of 
mark and character. The greatest of the Bismarcks un- 
doubtedly, however, is the present possessor of its honors. 
_ He began life as a rather wild young man, so much so that 
he was called “mad Bismarck.” Subsequently, however, 
he found vent for his great energies in a political career. 
He rose to eminence slowly, yet steadily. In 1847 he wasa 
member of the diet; in 1851 he was sent to Frankfort as 
ambassador ; in 1859 he was transferred to Russia; in 1862 he 
was promoted to Paris; later in the same year he became 
premier; in 1865 he was made a Count; in 1866 he broaght 
on the war with Austria, for which he had been secretly 
working for years. At Sadowa he beheld his long-cherished 
dream fulfilled in the elevation of Prussia to the virtual 
leadership of United Germany. The story of this eventful 
life is narrated in considerable detail, in the volume be- 
fore us, and the text is illustrated by numerous engravings, 
more than a hundred in all. The biography can hardly be 
called an impartial one, the author's partisanship is too 
pronounced for that, but the story, on the whole, is reliable, 
and the estimate of Bismark's abilities not excessive. 

The Young Wife's Cook-Book, With Receipts for the Best 
Dishes for Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea. By the author of 
“ The National Cook-Book.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers—All of these receipts; we are told’ in 
the preface, have been thoroughly tested by the author and 
compiler. They are generally simple and economical, and 
therefore suitable for young housewives. On this account 
the title of the book is exceedingly appropriate. We give 
a few receipts for preserves, a page or t:vo further on, for 
which we are indebted to this work. The firm of T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers is celebrated for the: number, variety, 
and excellence of the cook-books it issues, from one. like 
this, designed for ordinary families, up, through an ascend- 
ing scale, to that of Francatelli, renowned the world over 
for its rare and costly dishes. We advise our readers, when 
they wish a cook-book, to send for T. B. Peterson & Brothers’ 
list, and make a selection. 

The Christmas Guest, and Other Stories. By Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth and her sister, Mrs. F. Henshaw Boden. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A 
handsome volume, that contains several stories, all of them 
full of incident, and all narrated with spirit. 








The Household Treasury. Designed for Household Use, 
and for Boarding Houses, Restaurants, etc. 1 vol., small 4 to. 
Philada: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.—This is a small 
quarto, containing nearly three hundred pages of fine, lined 
writing paper, designed for copying household and other 
receipts into. Itis divided into appropriate heads, such as 
soups, meats, game and poultry, made dishes, salads, sauces, 
cakes, pastry, etc., etc. Every woman, almost, knows of 
some nice dish that has been made in her family for years, 
or hears of.some other dish that has come down in other 
families; and the ‘ mission of this book,” if we may use a 
phrase of the day, is to preserve such receipts, in a hand- 
some and convenient form. We wonder that nobody ever 
thought of such a work before. Every family ought to have 
a copy of this blank book for receipts. 

Only A Girl; or, a Physician for the Soul. A Romance 
From the German by W. Von Hillem. Translated by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & 
€o.—We are always glad to see a translation by Mrs. Wister, 
for she not only translates unusually well,*but she also has 
a fine instinct in the selection of her novels. Her “Old 
Ma’mselle’s Secret” has proved to be one of the most popular 
books of ‘its class, and this story will, we think, be liked 
fully as much. The plot turns on the now much contro- 
verted question of woman’s rights. 

The Macdermots of Ballycloran. By Anthony Trollope, 
1 vol., 12 mé. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers—The 
scene of this story is laid in Ireland, and the main incidents, 
if not true in themselves, which we incline to think, are 
founded on truth. In no other of his fictions, except in 
“The Lost Chronicle of Barset,” has Anthony Trollope risen 
to such tragic power as in this one. The heroine, with all 
her faults, thoroughly enlists the sympathies of the reader. 
The trial-scene is a powerful chapter. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Scudder, M. D., Thirty-six Years 
Missionary in India. By Rev, J. B. Waterbury, D. D. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper d& Brothers.—The sub- 
ject of this memoir was one of the most self-sacrificing of 
that noble band of men who go forth “to preach the gospel,” 
and to “do good unto all men.” The story of his life is well, 
and sympathetically told in the volume before us. 

Man’s Wrongs: or, Woman’s Foibles. By Kate Manton. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Crosby & Damrell.—A story by a 
new writer, professing, as the preface says, to expose the 
foibles and vanities of woman. We are strongly inclined to 
think that the author is a man, who has assumed a woman's 
name the better to conceal his masked batteries. 

Wonders of Italian Art. By Louis Viardot. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New York: C. Scribner d: Co—Another volume of the “Tilus- 
trated Library of Wonders.” There are twenty-eight illus- 
trations in the volume. Like all of the series, this work is 
capitally done. The old motto, “much in little,” ought to be 
on the title-pages of all these volumes. 

Self-Help; With Ilustrations of Character, Conduct, and 
Perseverance. By! Samuel Smiles. 1 vol.,.12 mo. New York: 
Harper € Brothers.—A book that every boy ought to read. 
and, for that matter, most adults also. If you wish to know 


how real, true men are formed, study “Self-Help.” The 
work is as entertaining as it is instructive. 
Debenham’s Vow. By Amelia B. Edwards. 1 vol.,8 vo, 


New York: Harper & Brothers.—The best novel this lady 
has written, if we except that charming prose idyl, “ Bar- 
bara’s History.” The volume is full of illustrations. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—A new edition, boautifully 
illustrated, of one of the most popular books of its kind. 
The price is a miracle of cheapness, being only fifty cents. 

Baffled. By Julia Goddard. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A novel by a comparatively new writer, 
but still a story of very great interest. It is illustrated, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Cerepratep Cooxk-Booxs.—Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ors, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are the publishers of 
the best Cook-Books issued in the world. They have’ just 
isesied a new one, entitled “Tue Youne Wrre’s Coox-Boox.” 
It contains receipts of all the best dishes to be prepared for 
Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, as well as a large number of 
entire New Receipts, for Cooking and preparing’ in all dif- 
fetent ways: Soup, Fish, Oysters, Terrapin, Lobsters, Meats, 
Omelets, Meat Pies, Poultry, Game, Tea Cakes, Jellies, Hot 
Rolls, Preserves, Salads, Stews, Puddings, Pies, Pastries, 
Dessert, Cakes, Biscuits, Tickles, Sauces, etc., with miscella- 
neous receipts and invaluable hints to Wives in every article 
of Household use. It is by the author of “The National 
Cook-Book.” The receipts contained in “The Young Wife's 
Cook-Book,” have been thoroughly tested by the author for 
many years, and will be found to be invaluable to every 
Housekeeper. No Wife, no Lady, no Family, should be 
without a copy of “The Young Wife’s Cook-Book.” It is 
published in a large duodecimo volume, of seven hundred 
pages, strongly bound in cloth, price $1.75 a copy. 

f. B. Peterson & Brothers also publish all the best and 

most popular, as well as the most economical Cook-Books 
issued. Price of each, $1,75, bound in cloth. Their names 
are as follows: 
Miss Leslic’s New Cookery-Book, - = .* + $L75 
Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery as it Should Be, - - 17 
The National Cook-Book, - - - ee Se 
Peterson’s New Cook-Book, - - - - ° 9 aan 
Widdifield’s New Cook-Book, - + + + + 1% 
Mrs. Hale's New Cook Book, - - + -* = Li 
Miss Leslie's New Receipts for Cooking, - - + 1.75 
Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million,- - + + 1.75 
The Family Save-All. By author National Cook-Book, 1.75 
Francatelli’s Celebrated Cook-Book. The Modern 

Cook, with 62 Illustrations, 600 large octavo pages, 5.00 

Every housekeeper should possess at least one of the 
above celebrated and economical Cook-Books, as they would 
save the price of it in a week's cooking. 

The above Books are for sale by all Booksellers. Copies 
of either one, or of all of the above Cook-Books, will be sent, 
post-paid, to any one, to any place, on receipt of the price of 
the ones wanted, in a letter, by the publishers, T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A Question ry Many Homes.—The fine times when we 
could all live on the fat of the land have gone by, perhaps 
never to return. Of late, the question how to obtain the 
largest amount of wholesome, palatable nourishment at the 
lowest possible price, has been earnestly discussed in thou- 
sands of American homes, The introduction of Sea-Moss 
FARINE as a national fuod staple, solves that problem. From 
no other article under the sun gan the same amount of deli- 
cious fare be obtained for the same cost. The custards, 
Charlottes, jellies, puddings, etc., made from it are “fit for 
Juno when she banquets;” and as a clarifier for refining 
cider and other fermented potables, it has no equal, The 
Sz:-Moss Farine Co., who own the patent for the article, 
have their central depot at 53 Park Place, New York, and 
within twelve months they have established a business of 
immense magnitude and importance. 


FActs FoR THE LADIES.—Sister Dorothee, Congregation of 
Notre Dame, Montreal, says:—* For ten years past we have 
been using in our establishment Wheeler & Wilson's Sew- 
ing-Machines, and also Sewing-Machines of other manu- 
facturers; and after so many years we have arrived at the 
conclusion that Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing-Machines are 
greatly superior to all others. 

“:All the parts of their mechanism are so strong that the 
expense for repairs is merely a trifle. Besides, they can 
execute a larger variety of sewing than all other machines. 








The simplicity of their mechanism makes the repairs easy; 
they do not tire the operator, and make very little noise in 
running. Ina word, they cannot fail to be of great value 
to persons in want of Sewing-Machines.” , 
—_— 7 
ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mugazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publicetion, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. 





TABLE DEPARTMENT. 

How To Carve.—Althongh it is a daily duty for many men 
and women to cut up meat for a family, there are multi- 
tudes who do it neither well nor wisely. The following 
suggestions, from an agricultural paper, on this point, may 
not be out of place, the more especially to young house- 
keepers: 

To carve fowls, which should always be laid with the 
breast uppermost, place the fork in the breast, and take off 
the wings and legs without turning the fowl; then cut out 
the merry thought; cut slices from the breast; cut out the 
collar-bone; cut off the side pieces, and then cut the carcass 
in two. Divide the joints in the leg of a turkey. 

In carving a sirloin, cut thin slices from the side next to 
you, (it must be put on the dish with the tenderloin under- 
neath,) then turn it. Help the guests to both kinds, 

In carving a leg of mutton or ham, begin by cutting across 
the middle to the bone. 

Cut a tongue across, and not lengthwise, and held Um 
the middle part. . 

Carve a forequarter of lamb by separating the shoulder 
from the ribs, and then divide the ribs. 

To carve a loin of veal, begin at the smaller end and sepa- 
rate the ribs. Help each one to a piece of kidney and its 
fat. Carve pork and mutton the same way. z 

To carve a fillet of veal, begin at the top and help to the 
stuffing with each slice. In a breast of veal, separate the 
breast and brisket, and then cut up, orking which part is 
preferred, 

In carving a pig, it is customary to divide it, and take off 
the head before it comes to the table, as to many persons 
the head is revolting. Cut off the limbs and divide the ribs. 

In carving venison, make a deep incision down the bone 
t let out the juice, and turn the broad end toward you, 
cutting deep, and in thin slices. Warm plates are very 
necessary with venison and mutton, and in winter are de- 
sirable for all meats. 





IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS with NumBeRS.—A pleasant way of whiling 
away an hour, in the evening, especially for young people, 
is to amuse your friends with games about numbers. For 
instance, “To Tell a Number Thought of.” This trick may 
be done in various ways. The following is ingenious: 

Tell the person who has thought of the number (a) to 
multiply it by three, (b) to add one, (c) to multiply again by 
three, (d) to add the number first thought of. The result 
will always be a number ending with the figure 3. Ask the 
person to tell you the result, and (e) in your own mind cut 
off the final three, and you have the number thought of 

EXAMPLE.—Say the number thought of is 11. Multiplied 
by three it is 33; with one added 34, This multiplied by 
three makes 102. The addition of the number thought of 
makes 113; cut off the three, and you have 11, the number 
thought of. 

The rapidity with which the number can be told is the 
feature in this recreation. The moment 113 is told to you, 
you say “11” so quickly, that you cannot have had time te 
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reverse the processes in your mind by which the number 
was arrived at. 

In doing this and all’ similar tricks, insist on having the 
calculations made on paper. If you fail, examine the paper, 
and you will be able to detect any error in multiplication, 
or departure from your instructions. If you do not take this 
precaution, you are always at the mercy of a careless opera- 
tor, or bad arithmetician. Have some slips of paper ready 
prepared, and be sure to take each slip away after thé trick 
is over, and before giving another. 

If asked to repeat the trick, modify it in some way, so as 
to conceal the mode of obtaining the result. Thus, to take 
the example given, tell the ‘person after adding the number 
thought of to double the result; yon will then cut off the 
figure 6,and in your mind halve the remainder, and so 
announce the number almost as quickly as before. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BE Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DRINKS AND JELLIES. 

Raspberry- Vinegar forms, when mixed with about eight 
parts of water, a most delicious, cooling, and wholesome 
summer beverage. It may be made according to either of 
the following receipts: No. 1. Take fresh raspberries picked 
from their stalks, three pounds, best white wine vinegar, two 
pints. Steep the raspberries for a fortnight in a covered 
glass vessel in the vinegar, and then strain without pressing, 
adding afterward two or three pounds of loaf-sugar, which 
is to be dissolved with a gentle heat in the water-bath. By 
this method, which is, unfortunately, expensive, the beau- 
ful aroma of the fruit is entirely preserved. No. 2. Boil 
down the juice of raspberries with an equal weight of sugar, 
and add to the mixture an equal quantity of the best white 
wine, or French vinegar. This method is by far the most 
economical. No. 3. By adding half a pint of raspberry-jelly 
to one pint of the best white wine vinegar, raspberry-vinegar 
may be formed instantaneously. No. 4. Very fine. Fill 
glass jars, or large, wide-necked bottles, with very ripe but 
perfectly sonnd, freshly-gathered raspberries, freed from the 
stalks, and cover them with pale white wine vinegar; they 
may be left to infuse from a week to ten days without injury, 
or the vinegar may be poured from them in four or five. 
After it is drained off, turn the fruit into a hair-sieve placed 
over a deep dish or bowl, as the juice will flow slowly from 
it for many hours; put fresh raspberries into the bottles, 
and pour the vinegar back upon them. Two or three 
days later change the fruit again, and when it has stood the 
same space of time, drain the whole of the vinegar from it; 
pass it through a jelly-bag, or a thick linen cloth, and boil 
it gently for four or five minutes with its weight of good 
sugur, roughly powdered, or a pound and a quarter to the 
exact pint, and be very careful to remove the scum entirely 
as it rises. On the following day bottle the syrup, observing 
the directions we have given for the strawberry-vinegar. 
When the fruit is scarce, it may be changed twice only, and 
left a few days longer in the vinegar. 

Currant-Jelly.—Pick fine, red, but long ripe currants from 
the stems; bruise them and strain the juice from a quart at 
a time, through a thin muslin; wring it gently, to get all 
the liquid; put a pound of white sugar to each pound of 
juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; set it over a gentle fire; 
let it become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; then try it 
by taking a spoonful into a saucer; when cold, if it is not 
quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes longer. 

Black Currant-Vinegar—To four pounds of fruit, very 
ripe, put three pints of vinegar; let it stand three days; stir 
occasionally; squeeze and strain the fruit. After boiling 
ten minutes, to every pint of juice add one pound of lump- 
sugar. Boil twenty minutes, 








Blackberry and Elderberry-Wine.—Blackberry- Wine.— 
Choose a dry day for collecting the fruit, set it in an open 
vessel, (one of those having a tap fitted to the side of it 
rather near the bottom,) and pour over the fruit sufficient 
boiling water to cover it. Next let the blackberries be 
bruised theroughly ; cover the vessel, and let it stand three 
or four days, when it will be found that the pulp has formed 
into a crust on the top. The fluid must then be drawn off 
into another vessel, and one pound of sugur added to each 
gallon, and well mixed in, after which it is ready to be put 
into a cask for a week or ten days to work, during which 
time the cask should be kept well filled, more especially at 
first. When the working has ceased, let the wine be bunged 
down; at the end of six or nine months it may be bottled. 
The addition of about a gill of port-wine to each bottle will 
be found a great improvement, and if kept for four or five 
years it will be excellent. Elderberry-Wine.—Take six 
gallons of berries, seven of water, a quarter of a pound of 
allspice, two ounces of ginger, and a few cloves, and bojl 
them together for half an hour, when they will, probably, 
be reduced to seven or eight gallons. Well press the ber- 
ries through a sieve, and put three pounds and a half of 
moist sugar to every gallon, and you wil! then have enough 
altogether to fill a nine-gallon cask. After the sugar is put 
in, boil till the liquor becomes clear, and as the scum rises 
remove it. Let the liquor be taken to a cool place, and 
poured into the cask, and when about lukewarm put ina 
piece of toast dipped in thick yeast. Look at it the next 
day, and if fermentation should not have commenced, take 
out a little of the wine, boil it, and pour it back. Should 
this still not be found to have had the desired effect, add an- 
other piece of toast and yeast, and let it stand a week. Fill 
up the cask when the working has stopped, and closely bung 
it down. In about three months it will be ready to drink, 
but it may be kept for years. 

Currant and Gooseberry-Compote.—Put one quart of red 
currant-juice to five pounds of loaf-sugar ; set it on the fire, 
and when the sugar is dissolved, put in eight pounds of red, 
rough, ripe gooseberries; let them boil half an hour, ther 
put them into an earthen pan, and leave them to stand for 
two days; then boil them again until they look clear; put 
them into pots, and let them stand a weck to dry a little at 
the tops, then cover them with brandy papers. 

Currant-Jam—Red, White, or Black.—Strip your currants, 
and put them into your pan, with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit; add your sugar after your fruit 
has boiled a few minutes; boil all ‘together, mashing your 
fruit with a wooden spoon; boil all gently for half an hour, 
then fill your jars. 

Currant- Wine.—Dissolve eight pounds of sugar, or honey, 
in fifteen gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
add the juice of eight pounds of red or white currants; then 
ferment for twenty-four hours; to every two gallons add 
two pounds of sugar, and clarify with the whites of eggs. 


PRESERVES. 
Brandy-Peaches.—Select the white cling-stones, known 
by the name of the “Heath Peach.” Make a hot ley of 
ashes and water, put in a few peaches at a time, and let 
them remain about a minute and a half, or until the skin 
will rub off with your finger. Take them out, and threw 
them in a vessel of cold water. When all are done in this 


«manner, rub off the skins with a cloth, and throw them into 


another vessel of cold water. Make a syrup of half a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit—prepare it in the same manner 
as for preserves, Put in your peaches, and let them boil 
until they are sufficiently tender to be easily pierced with a 
straw. Take them out, and add to each pint of syrup a 
quart of the very best white brandy. When the fruit is 
cool, put it into your jars, and leave plenty of room to fill 
them with the syrup—as, if packed too closely, they lose 
their shape. 
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Preserved Green-Gages.—Prepare the fruit by pricking 
each one with-a needle, to prevent them from bursting. 
Leave a portion of the stem on each, as it gives small fruits 
a handsome appearance on the table. Make a syrup of a 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, and a gill of water to 
a pound of sugar. Add a quarter of an ounce of isinglass, 
dissolved in warm water, to every six pounds of sugar: 
When the sugar is dissolved, put it with the dissolved isin- 
glass over the fire, boil, and skim it—then pour it out of the 
kettle. Wash the kettle, put the syrup back again, put in 
the fruit, and boil it till, by holding one toward the light, 
it looks clear. Take the gages out one at a time, strain the 
syrup, put the fruit in jars, and pour the syrup over warm, 
Paste them up the next day. 

Preserved Pears.—Peel the pears, and if they are large, 
cut each one in four pieces, and take out the core. To a 
pound of fruit, weigh a pound of sugar; dissolve the sugar 
with just enough water to wet it; add a quarter of an ounce 
of isinglass, dissolved in warm water, to five pounds of sugar. 
When the sugar is dissolved, make the syrup, and cook the 
fruit until it is clear. 

Peach-Marmalade.—Pare and cut up the peaches in small % 
pieces, and to a pound of fruit add a pound of sugar. When 
the sugar is dissolved, set it over the fire, and let it boil till 
it is smooth paste. Stir it all the time it is boiling. Put it 
in the jars while warm, and paste them over the next day. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Watxina-Dress.—The under-skirt of mauve silk, 
is made with one deep pleated flounce; the upper-skirt is of 
Chambray gauze, loosely looped up in the back; broad 
mauve silk sash; white hat, with mauve plume. 

Fic. u.—Receprion-Dress.—The under-skirt is of pink 
silk, with three pleated flounces; over-dress of white grena- 
dine, looped at the sides, and trimmed with pink ribbon 
and white fringe: the body is made with deep points back 
and front, and is trimmed with pink fringe and pink bows 
down the front; wide sleeves, ornamented to correspond. 
Straw hat, with white plume. 

Fig. 11.—Suort Hovuse-Dress.—Under-dress of green silk, 
with a deep flounce laid in wide pleats ; upper-dress of white 
muslin, puffed lengthwise, and profusely trimmed with lace 
and green ribbon, Above this skirt are two other shorter 
ones, the upper one only reaching across the front; these 
are trimmed with lace and quillings of ribbon; the back of 
the dress is ornamented-with a series of green bows, put on 
between two rows of lace, and terminated with a long, green 
fringe. Plain, low waist, with a cape to correspond with 
the skirt, and long, close sleeves. 4 

Fic. 1v.—llouse-Dress or Waite OrGANDY SPporrep WITH 
Litac.—The skirt, which is rather long, is trimmed with a 
flounce of the same, not very wide, nor very full, and put 
on with box-pleats quite far apart. The waist is cut open 
in front, and trimmed with a bias band of silk and a narrow 
pleated ruffle of plain white organdy. Long, close sleeves 
to correspond with the body; broad lilac sash tied at the 
back. 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress or WHITE GRENADINE, SPOTTED WITH 
Piyk.—The skirt is long and plain, and is worn over a thin 
muslin petticoat; the basque is made of white silk, with a 
piuk satin stripe in it; it is square at the neck in front, and 
is long and full at the back, and trimmed with narrow 
fringe. Garden hat of Leghorn, trimmed with roses and 
wheat; long, gray gauze veil. 

Fic. vi.—Weppinc-Dress or Ware SiLK.—The petticoat 
is plain; over this is a train-skirt, trimmed with a ruching 
of white satin ribbon and white fringe; the apron front is 





ornamented in the same style. Plain waist, with a basque and 
wide flowing sleeves, trimmed in the same manner. Long, 


full tulle veil, and a wreath of orange-blossoms on the head. 
Fac. vi.—MountaIn oR TRAVELING-DRESS.—The under- 


skirt, which is rather short and plain, is of dark-green, 
blue-and-black plaid flannel; the upper-dress is of dark- 
gray delaine, trimmed with black braid; the waist is close- 
fitting, with a pointed basque. 

Fig, viil—WaLKING-Dress oF BLACK AND Waite PLaiD— 
The under-skirt has one deep bias ruffle, headed by a mauve 
quilling above a band of bleck velvet; the upper-skirt, which 
is ha}f-long and looped up at the sides, and the short jacket, 
with wide sleeves, are all trimmed with fringe and black 
velvet. 

Fic. X,—Mournina WALKING-DREss oF BLACK ALPACA.— 
The under-skirt has one deep ruffle laid in box-pleats; the 
upper-skirt, which nearly reaches this, is trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle in the same style; over this is an apron with 
side basques, opening over a black ribbon bow ornamented 
to correspond. Tight body, and long, close sleeves. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We give, this month, as usual, the 
newest style of bonnets, collars, fichus, muslin bodies, ete. 
Our engravings will show how these are to be made more fully 
than we can describe them. The threatened change of short 
to long skirts for street dresses, will be heard of with regret 
by all sensible people ; that they are more elegant no one will 
deny, though, for young girls, the short skirts, puffed and 
bowed in a moderate degree, are very jaunty. As yet none 
of the out-of-door dresses received from Paris are made with 
train-skirts; but they are longer than they were last year, 
touching the ground at the back, and proportionally long 
all round. Some of these are made with a short court-train 
over the very much trimmed petticoat: and for the street 
this train is looped up in a graceful manner, and let down 
for the house. Under-skirts or petticoats are most elabor- 
ately trimmed with ruffles, puffs, pleats, etc., and black lace 
and fringe is also very much used, as well as bows and loops 
of ribbon. Some of the newest French dresses have points 
both back and front; some a point only at the back, with a 
waistband and bow in front: and others with a point in 
front, with a waistband (reaching from the side seams) and 
a bow at the back. Dresses of fine, unbleached linen are 
trimmed with flounces and ruffles of white embroidery, and 
edging and insertion of unbleached thread. Some of these 
linens can be bought as low as twenty-five cents a yard, but 
they are coarse, and they vary in price from that up to two 
dollars per yard. White muslin dresses are trimmed with 
ruffles and knots of ribbon, though some are more elaborate, 
and are ornamented with Valenciennes lace, and very ex- 
pensive. Figured organdies are sometimes plain, but most 
frequently ruffled with either stripes of the same, or with 
white organdy. 

Straw Bonners of an entirely different shape from those 
worn during the winter are worn; they fit on the back of 
the head over. the braids, and come close to the hair in 
front, They are usually trimmed with a narrow pleating of 
ribbon or tulle on the inside, and are much ornamented 
with flowers and gauze, or crepe de chene, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie, 1—Littte Gint’s Dress or Bive Foutarn.—The 
lower-skirt has one ruffle; the upper-skirt is looped up at 
the sides with bows of biue ribbon, and trimmed with a 
ruffle at the back ouly; high waist, with the trimming put 
on square; long, tight sleeves. 

Fig. 11,—CuiLp’s Dress or GRay SUMMER PoPLin.—Lower- 
skirt plain, except two rows of braid around the bottom; 
plain, waist, with a cape cut out in turrets, scaHoped and 
trimmed with. braid and small rosettes; sash to correspond, 
Small, gray straw hat and plumes. 

Fic. 11.—Dress or NANKEEN-CoLORED PonGEE.—The skirt 
is trimmed with three bands of black velvet ribbon, the 
middle one being the widest; the waist is cut with basques, 
deeper at the back than in front, and has rerers on the body, 
and is trimmed like the skirt. Long coat sleeve. 

















‘ ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COLTON’S SHLECT FLAVORS 
OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS, OF UNRIVALED STRENGTH AND STRICT PURITY 


Delevan House, Albany, N. Y.—Clarendon House, Saratoga tees, N.Y.—“ I consider Colton’s Select Flavors 
tn Rich and Delicitcy of Flavor, and in Great 





to have no 


superior 
the following well known Hotels,send similar letters: Congre: 
sasoit, Springfield, Mass., M. & EB. 8. Ouapin; Fort William Henry Hotel, Lake 
nal, N : ,» White Mountains; Ocean, 
seek the Best. Colton’s Rich Vanilla Extract is von, ny Arg who prize the Delicious Purity. 
8, seek them. 


ton, D.C; Ti iagara Falls; Profile, 


Class Hotels, ‘ectioners, and Ice Cream Mi 


ength."—Cuas. E, LELAND, Pr 3 of 
sa Hall, Saratoga Springs, H. H. Hatsorn; Mas- 
eorge; Arlington, Washing- 
Newport; and many others who 
First- 
3 in Choice Flavors treble their 


ith . Id d D ists, Wholesale and Retail. 
sales with them. Bold by Grocers and Deuggisisy Wy. W. COLTONS N.Y. Depot, 71 Maiden Lane, 





$34 PER DAY! 
AGENTS WANTED 


In every Town, County and State, to canvass for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Great Paper, 


WITH WHICH IS GIVEN AWAY 

That superb and world-renowned work of art ‘‘ Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Washington.” The best paper 
and the grandest engraving in America, Agents report 
“making $17 in half a day.” “Sales easier than books, 
and profits greater.” Ladies or gentlemen desiring im- 
mediate and largely remunerative employment should 
apply at once. Book canvassers, and all soliciting agents 
will find more money in this than anything else. It is 
something entirely new, being an unprecedented combina- 
tion and very taking. Send for circular and terms to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
89 Park Row, New York. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


VERY Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied, can be furnished 
with partial employment at home. Industrious women 
can earn from $9.00 to $12.00 per week. Apply by letter, 
with full address. JAMES McCALL, 
No. 543 Broadway, New York. 


NATURE’S 


HATR RESTORATIVE 


H 








RADE MARE. 





SIavynt Baver 


Ey 


Contains No LAC SULPHER—No SUGAR OF 
LEAD—No LITHARGE—No NITRATE OF 
SILVER, and is entirely free from the Poison- 
ous and Health-Destroying Drugs used in 
other Hair Preparations, 

Trasparent and clear as crystal, it will not soil the 
finest fabric—perfectly SAFE, CLEAN and EFFICIENT— 
desideratums LONG SOUGHT FOR, and FOUND AT LAST! 

It restores and prevents the Hair from becoming Gray, 
imparts a soft, glossy appearance, removes Dandruff, is 
cool and refreshing to the head, checks the Hair from 
falling off, And restores it to.a great extent when prema- 
turely lost, prevents Headaches, cures all Humors, cutan- 
evus eruptions, and unnatural heat. s 

DR. G. SMITH, Patentee, Groton Junction, Mass. 
Prepared only by PROCTOR BROTHERS, Gloucester, Mass. 
The Genuine is put up ina panel bottle, made expressly 
for it, with the name of the article blown in the glass. 
Ask your Druggist for Nature’s Hair Restorative, and take 

° r. 





AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 
For toe Beteate Skin of Ladies and Children, 
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oe Jhere F0aCE 
beliveen 


be Peale 
PASHA ALTS ARABIAN COFFEE 


IN FLAVOR IS RICH, FULL AND AROMATIC! 
ALWAYS DELICIOVUSI 
ALWAYS UNIFORM! 
UNRIVALED IN QUALITY! 


REASONABLE IN PRICE! 
Endorsed by J. Morton Hasbrouck, late U. 8. Consul to 
Smyrna; Simeon Leland, Metropolitan Hotel, N. Y.; 
Springfield Republican, N. ¥. Christian Advocate, The 
—— Christian Intelligencer, and, in short, by all 
who try it. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE CO. 
289 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


A YEAR to Male or Female Agents. 
Address, Brainard & Wetmore, Cleveland, 0, 





$3.000 
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EF} H PATENT 


KID FITTING 


SKELETON 





This Corset is constructed on an entirely new principle, 
being open, and thereby allowing the freest circulation 
possible, besides giving perfect ease and comfort to t! a 
wearer, and at the same time possessing all the advantag 3 
of the common Corsets in giving support to the body. 

For Health, Grace and Comfort, they are uNRI- 
VALLED IN.THE MARKET. They are particularly recom- 
mended for summer wear, and warm climates, although 
equally well adapted to all seasons of the year. They are 
highly recommended by medical and scientific men. 


For circulars, prices, &c., address the 


WORCESTER SKIRT CO., Worcester, Mass, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GET UP YOURCLUBS FOR 1870! UNEQUALLED INDUCEMENTS! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Ka THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL. 











BB To every person getting up a Club for “Peterson’s Magazine,” we will send, gratis, a copy of our new premium 
Meszotint (size 2), inches by 16). It is called “Our Father Who art in Heaven,” and-is one of the most elegant engravings 
ever offered. To persons getting up large Clubs, an extra copy of the Magazine will be sent in additicn. 





“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE,” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other. It contains every 
year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, and about 1000 wood 
engravings—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a dollar less than Magazines of its class. 


First-Class Original Novelets and Stories. 

The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published anywhere. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Gabrielle Lee, Helen Maxwell, Daisy Ventnor, Ella Rodman, Katharine F. Williams, 
Emma Garrison Jones, Frances Lee, Mrs. Denison, Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the authors of “ The Second Life,”’ 
of “Susy L’s Diary,” and of “Dora’s Cold,” besides all the other popular female writers of America, are regular con- 
tributors. In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1870, at least- Five Original 
Copyrighted Novelets, viz : Tag Prisoner oF THE BastiLe, by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens; Tue Secret at BartRam’s 
Hotme, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin; Karnizen’s Love Story, by the Author of “ Ethel’s Sir Launcelot”’; Put Our or THE 
Way, by the Author of “ The Second Life”; How rr Enpep, by Frank Lee Benedict. In the number and beauty of its 
illustrations also, Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 


STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 


And those of other Magazines, and one steel engraving at least is given in each number. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES! 


Each number has a superb double-size colored Fashion plate, executed in the highest style of art. Each plat« 
contains from four to six figures. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, etc., etc., will appear in 
each number. Also the greatest variety of children's dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in 
Calico, Delaine, &c., &c. This is a feature peculiar to Peterson, and makes it invaluable in the family. Also, 
diagrams, by aid of which a cloak, dress, or child’s costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so 
that each diagram, in this way alone, will save a year’s subscription, ‘ 

COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Ete. 

The Work-Table Department of the Magazine is wholly unrivalled. Every number contains a dozen er more 
patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, etc., etc, 
etc., Superb Colored Patterns for Slippers, Purses, Chair Seats, dc., given—each of which at a retail store would cost 
Fifty Cents. Peterson is the only Magazine that gives these Patterns, 

“OUR NEW COOK BOOK.” 

The original Household Receipts of “Peterson” are quite famous. Every one of these Receipts has been tested 
Other Receipts for the Toilette, Sick Room, etc., etc., are given. Jt is y in h k g to take “ Peterson.” 

New and Fashionable Music in every number. Also, Hints on Horticultare, Bquestrianiem, &e., &e. 








TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy for one year, $2 00 | 5 Copies, one year, fe $8.00 
2 Copies eee s y “upotisn,) 12.00 
i 8 5.0o;/m “ “ (Spercin”) 16.00 
4 6 oo 14. ‘ and anal 2) 20.00 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS!! 

To every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven or fourteen, at the above prices, the 
premium engraving, “Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” will be sent gratis. To persons getting up Clubs of five, 
gight, eleven or fourteen, at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition to the premium engraving, 
will be sent, gratiz. IN REMITTING, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York : ifneither of these 
can be had, send Greenbacks or notes of National Banks. In this latter case, register your letter. Address, Post-paid, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
4@~ Specimens sent gratis, to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 























, 
THE HAND OF HEAVEN 
Medicated the Seltzer Spring. Man dis- 
covered its priceless virtues. Chemistry 
analyzed it, and now reproduces it in 
the twinkling of an eye from TAR- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELT- 
ZER APERIENT. 
powder ts liquified, every curative and 
refreshing element of the original Spa” 
foams and dances in the goblet, qxd 
indigestion, billiousness, constipation, 
fever and headache take flight under 
the operation of the delightful draught. 


The moment the 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS: 





PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
Book. _ stamp for circulars. 


BIG B. BURR & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 


G8 Decalcomanie, or Transfer Pictures. Send for Cata- 
faa logue. W. ATKINSUN & CO., 1270 Broadway, N.Y. 


A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 

950 Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 

Address, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. _ 

NEW BOOK.—Agents sell 100 per week. Price $5. 

Address, L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 

5 00 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent free with 

9 terms to clear from $5 to $10 per day. 
Two entirely new articles saleable as flour. 

‘ Address, N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 

5 00 Packages FRENCH HAIR CURLER sold weekly. 


























Price 50 cents. Warranted. 
Address, C. W. SMITH, Saco, Maine. 
Fp eLEY, i HINE 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every- 
thing. AGents WaxteD. Circular and sample stocking 
rrEE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Bath, Me. or 176 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


w* wish an Agent in every town to sell a new book 
wanted in every family, and recommended by the 
leading papers of the country. One Agent lately reports 
% orders in a day. One Lady says: “I have sold 100 
copies in the last three weeks, and attended to my own 
house work.” We received an order this week from a 
Lady Agent for 775 copies, There is money in this book. 
Send for private circular, 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO. 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


$9.95 OF NEW SHEET MUSIC, 35 CTS. 
Howe’s Musical Monthly No. 10 contains: 

Waltzes, Fuust| I saw Esau Kissing Kate. 

Berlin Kinder “ Keler Bela| Far, Far upon the Sea. 

Merchant's “ Gung'l| Rock the Cradle, John. 

10 other pieces, 9 other popular songs. 

12 Songs, usual price, 35 cents each, $4.20. 3 sets of 
Waltzes, 75 cents each, $225. 10 other pieces, 35 cents 
each, $3.50, Extra fine paper, matched to bind with other 
first-class sheet music. Terms, $300 per annum in ad- 
vance. Clubs of 7, $18.00. Single Nos. sent post paid for 
35 cents, Back Nos. supplied. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court 
Street, Boston, and all Music and News Dealers. 


OVER $4.000.000 00 


Were paid for taxes to U. 8. Government during four 
years by the House of Lorillard. This amount is not ex- 
ceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now made of choice, 














WARD’S AMERICAN MANGLES. 
FOR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT. 


Suitable for Families, 
Institutions and Hotels. 
More work can be done 
in an hour with a Man- 
gle, than in half a day 
with the sad-iron, and 
the clothes will look 
fresher and more glossy. 

Also the celebrated 

UNION WASHING 

=MACHINE AND 






F ledged to be the best 

- — and most durable ever 

made. Warranted to wash perfectly without soaking, 

rubbing or boiling—it gives unbounded satisfaction 

everywhere. 

Fluting Machines of every style. Wringers of all kinds 
repaired. Send for Circular. J. WARD & CO., 

No. 31 (formerly 23) Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 


MADAM FOY’S 


CORSET: SIR SUEPERTER 


AND BUSTLE 
Is just the article needed by every 
lady who consults 
Health, Comfort and Style. 








stantly being received from ali parts 
of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every county 
of the United States. 
* HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


Ladies Desire what Men Admire. 


And this little thing is Beauty. What do we say is bean- 
tiful? A transparent complexion and a luxuriant head 
of hair. What will produce these? 
Balm will make any lady of thirty appear but twenty; 
and Lyon’s Kathairon will keep every hair in its place, 
and make it grow like the April grass. It prevents the 
hair from turning gray, eradicates Dandruff, and is the 
finest Hair Dressing in the world, and at only half ordi- 
nary cost. If you want to get rid of Sallowness, Pimples, 
Ring-marks, Moth-patches, etc., don't forget the Magnolia 
Balm, ladies. 





Hagan’s Magnolia 





sweet, redried and sun-cured leaf of the best attainabl 
varieties. 

LORILLARD’S Yacht Club Smoking is made of Oro- 
noka, or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and Va., esteemed among 
judges as the finest tobacco for the purpose ever found, 
and prepared by an original and patented process, where- 
by the bitter and acrid properties, as well as the nicotine, 
is extracted, rendering it mild and harmless to nervous 
constitutions; it has a delightful aroma, leaves no dis- 
agreeable taste, and will not burn the tongue if a good 
pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite Brand, being 
made of choice Virginia and always burns free and 
smooth ; has an agreeable flavor, but is of heavier body 
than the Yacht Club, and cheaper in price; by mixing 
an article of any desired 


> a 





A WEEK paid agents in a ne\ 
6 business. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


‘EXCELSIOR FLUTING MACHINE. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET. 
WARRANTED 


TO GIVE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 
; PRICES, 
No.1, 5 in. roller, $6.00 
No.2,7 in. roller, 8.00 
Sent by Express,C.O.D. 
Illustrated Circular sent 
free on application. 
Agents wanted im every part of the United States. 








Testimonials in its favor are cons! 
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WOODWARD 8 NATIONAL ARCHITECT, 


Scale oat and Designs, Elevations, Detaila,. Bec 
ites, and Framing Drawings of all styles SF ERENCH BOOKS 
rawings of Brackets, Cornices, Dormer Windows ro French 


Balconies, Verandas, Lattice won 
Casi fet Finish, Finials, 
’ Base, Architraves,: Finish, Cor- 
a Wood ae and Working f of ali forms 
WINDOW: 2 i 
Postpaid, - - - - TWELVE DOLLARS. 
HARNEY'S BARNS, OUT-BUILDINGS AND. FENCES. 


200 Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm Barns; Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, 
poy Neorg a cage and Furniture, 
Royal Extra. Post-paid, “ - = . TENDOLLARS, 


WOODWARD'S COTTAGES AND PARM HOUSES. 
188 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, = = - - e208! One 


 _~ Semmaseabe eater ai of all Books on Architéoture and Agriculture ) : 


GEO, BH. WOODWARD, Publisher, j 
291 Broadway, MM Y.F 


 PRATTS ASTRAL Of 











PRATY’S ASTRAL OIL is fatended to supply the want for a perfectly safe and reliable iluminating oft, 
| free not only from the danger of explosion, but one the danger of the fluid igniting should the lighted lamp become 
| upset. Few people understand the dang ter of Kerosene; the most careful are not entirely safe in its usp, 
while the careless are constantly exposing themselves and others to the most frightful aecidents.. No one can afford 
to burn impure oils however cheap; and if the smat! additional amount it costs to have a good and-safe light be — 
| sidered, it would seem as if the Astral Oil would-he\used'by every family in the‘country, 


| The oil is perfectly pure, Sontaining no mixtures nor chemicals; is always uniform. in quality; burns in the ordi- 
| mary Kerosene lamp; is free from objectionable odor; and may be relied upon as non explosive, and in every way per- 
| fectly safe. If, while burnifig, a lamp ‘be upset and broken, the contents will not explode nor take fire. The oil has 
received the highest commendation from the most eminent scientific: men>in the country, and from thousands of 
private consumers. 


“Tus AMERICAN AGRIOULTURALIET,” Dec., 1960, cays: “One of our associates lind a Blass wall-lamp, filled with 

this oti, fal! from its fastenings last week. It broke, and the oil, with the burning wick: in it, spread over the floes, 
| but no burning of the ofl eceurred beyond thé wick. He would not use any other oi! now if this cost $5 a gallon ‘ 
| would we.” 


A lady writes; “I will never burn any other than. fi “Astral Oil. The other evening I upset and 
} lighted@amp filled with your oil; it not only did not exp but did not even take fire, althéugh the burning 
fell in it. I had previously quite a severe accident from, ne, in a similar manner,” 


The Astra) Oi! is for sale by Grecermand druggists a, ta the United States, and at wholesale and rt by 
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the proprietors, 
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